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White  House  Politico 


By  Ben  Hay  Hammet 


J 


ust  a  short  stroll  down  the  red-carpeted  White 
House  corridor  from  President  Nixon's  Oval  Office 
is  the  suite  of  Harry  S.  Dent  '51,  deputy  counsel 
to  the  President. 

There  in  the  East  Wing,  in  a  contrasting  atmos- 
phere of  plush  comfort  and  hard-driving  business, 
Dent's  office  hums  with  political  activity  that 
vibrates  to  all  parts  of  the  nation.  The  incessant 
telephone  keeps  a  staff  in  attendance.  Urgent 
memos  clash  with  desk-loads  of  correspondence, 
and  personal  appointments  crowd  the  schedule. 

A  staccato  routine  paced  with  quick  decisions: 
One  moment  it  may  be  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  on  the  line  .  .  .  the  next,  a  conference  with 
President  Nixon  ...  a  patronage-seeker  calls  for 
special  consideration  ...  or  Republican  National 
Chairman  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  needs  to  clarify 
a  point  of  political  strategy. 

The  job  starts  early,  often  goes  past  midnight. 
It  is  tough  and  tension-filled,  but  it  throbs  with 
the  vitality  of  decision-making  at  the  seat  of 
world  power.  And  however  wearying  and  frus- 
trating it  may  sometimes  get,  Harry  Dent  obvi- 
ously enjoys  the  work. 

The  PC  alumnus  is  considered  one  of  the  11 
aides  closest  to  the  President.  A  late-summer 
Associated  Press  feature  on  "Nixon's  Men,"  ana- 
lyzing the  top  presidential  assistants,  gave  this 
appraisal  of  Dent's  position: 

"The  political  power  of  the  White  House  has 
come  to  be  centered  on  39-year-old  Harry  S.  Dent 
of  South  Carolina.  The  amiable  former  aide  to 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC)  has  taken  charge 
of  liaison  between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

"Republicans  at  all  levels  throughout  the  coun- 


ts  White  House  desk  is  a  Republican   command  post 
at  which  Harry  Dent  puts  in  long  hours    (above,  left) 


try  who  have  political  problems  involving  Wash- 
ington are  shunted  through  Dent. 

"Dent's  responsibilities  range  from  advice  on 
patronage  to  the  simple  task  of  seeing  to  it  that 
favored  Republican  officials  get  their  picture 
taken  with  the  President.  No  political  decisions — 
including  the  planning  for  the  all-important  1970 
congressional  elections — are  taken  without  Dent's 
participation." 

This  is  a  long  way  from  his  native  St.  Matthews, 
down  in  the  South  Carolina  low-country,  and 
Harry  Dent  has  traveled  fast.  But  he  has  built 
on  a  solid  base  of  hard  work,  political  astuteness 
and  a  type  of  family-man  integrity  not  always 
seen  in  politics. 

Dent  is  all  politics.  Because  it  is  both  his  voca- 
tion and  avocation,  he  commits  himself  totally 
to  the  practical  realities  and  subtle  nuances  of  the 
art  of  government.  Almost  every  turn  of  his  past 
experience  has  led  him  to  the  present  task:  on- 
the-job  training  for  15  years  as  a  Washington 
newsman,  Senate  administrative  assistant,  and 
state  party  chairman.  His  trademark  is  his  mas- 
tery of  political  organization,  based  on  careful 
attention  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  party  machinery. 

Dent  appraises  his  background  in  these  words: 

"It  has  been  invaluable  to  have  been  a  state 
political  party  chairman,  in  that  I  see  these  things 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  who  have  been 
out  working  voluntarily  to  get  the  President 
elected.  And  I  understand  the  importance  of 
political  operations  to  a  political  party  and  the 
people  who  actually  do  the  work  to  put  the  Presi- 
dent in  office.  So  that's  very  helpful.  Then  I 
also  understand,  based  on  the  experience  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  the  relationship  of  Congress  to  the  White 
House." 

His   background    also    includes   broad    liberal 
arts  training  and  a  touch  of  student  public  rela- 
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Dent  passes  through  two  sets  of  security  guards  en  route  to  his  East  Wing  office. 


Harry  Dent  . 


tions  at  Presbyterian  College,  plus  the  discipline 
of  two  law  degrees. 

Two  older  brothers— Billy  '43,  now  a  St.  Mat- 
thews businessman,  and  Jack  '44,  who  was  killed 
in  World  War  II — preceded  Harry  to  Presbyterian. 
So  when  he  entered  in  the  fall  of  1947,  he  already 
felt  very  much  at  home.  By  the  time  of  his  gradu- 
ation in  1951  he  had  established  himself  as  an  all- 
time  versatile  student  leader. 

While  here  he  edited  all  three  major  campus 
publications:  The  Blue  Stocking  newspaper,  The 
Collegian  literary  magazine  and  the  PaC  SaC 
yearbook.  He  also  was  named  vice-president  of  the 
student  body,  president  of  his  fraternity  and  a 
"distinguished  military  student"  in  ROTC- 

Dent  handled  all  of  this  while  making  the  Dean's 
List  academically  and  working  his  way  through 
school  as  an  assistant  in  the  public  relations  de- 
partment. And  when  he  collected  his  BA  degree 
with  honors  (in  history),  he  also  was  presented 
the  Gold  P  and  "outstanding  senior"  awards. 

It  was  at  PC  that  Harry  Dent  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  then  Governor  Strom  Thurmond, 
who  was  on  campus  as  a  Political  Emphasis  Week 
speaker.  A  few  months  later,  when  Thurmond 
opened  his  1950  race  against  incumbent  Senator 
Olin  B.  Johnston,  he  recruited  rising  senior  Dent 
to  help  with  the  campaign  during  the  summer. 
The  duties  included  operating  a  loud-speaker  car 
as  advance  man  to  drum  up  crowds  for  the  tour- 
ing candidate.    But  they  lost  that  race. 

After  PC  graduation  came  two  years  as  an 
infantry  second  lieutenant  during  the  Korean 
War,  then  one  year  as  a  Washington  newsman 
serving  news  media  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida. 

Shortly  after  Thurmond's  famous  1954  write-in 
Senate  victory  Dent  joined  his  Washington  staff 
and  in  1957  became  the  Senate's  youngest  admin- 
istrative assistant.  While  working  full-time  he 
attended  night  law  school  at  George  Washington 
University.  He  earned  his  bachelor  of  laws  from 
this  institution  in  1957,  then  added  a  master  of 
laws  degree  from  Georgetown  University  two 
years  later. 

Dent  worked  side-by-side  with  the  hard-driving 
senator  for  ten  years,  matched  his  long  hours  and 
helped  with  two  successful  re-election  campaigns. 
A  dramatic  moment  came  in  1964  when  both  men 
left  the  Democratic  Party  to  support  Senator 
Barry   Goldwater's  presidential  bid. 

J_/ ent  moved  from  Thurmond's  staff  to  try  as 
state  chairman  to  organize  a  viable  Republican 
Party  in  South  Carolina.  The  Senator  wrote  to 
him  then: 


An  architect  of  Republican  victory 

"Upon  your  departure,  I  felt  I  had  lost  my  right 
arm.  A  Senator  is  fortunate  to  have  on  his  staff  a 
person  in  whose  integrity  and  judgment  he  can 
place  the  utmost  confidence  .  .  .  You  never  be- 
trayed this  trust,  and  over  the  period  of  time  you 
worked  with  me,  I  developed  the  boundless  ad- 
miration and  respect  I  have  for  you  today  .  .  .  The 
dedication  to  duty  displayed  by  you  throughout 
the  years  with  me,  sometimes  when  the  days  ran 
to  midnight  and  later,  is  indicative  of  your  basic 
character,  and  exemplifies  the  love  you  have  for 
your  country  and  your  devotion  to  the  service  of 
our  people." 

The  new  job  in  South  Carolina  was  a  hard  as- 
signment. He  tackled  it  with  his  usual  persistence, 
however,  and  lifted  the  Republican  Party  to  a  high 
point  of  50  seats  in  the  state  legislature  in  1966. 
This  feat  spotlighted  Harry  Dent  as  one  of  the  key 
men  in  the  national  party's  aspiring  courtship  of 
Dixie. 

|_  he  big  test  came  in  1968.  All  of  the  years  of 
effective  service  on  Capitol  Hill  and  as  state  party 
chairman  paid  off  in  the  influence  Dent  exerted 
among  Southern  political  leaders. 

He  emerged  as  one  of  the  key  architects  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  successful  "Southern  strategy." 
At  the  GOP  convention  in  Miami  Beach  he  and 
Thurmond  locked  up  the  wavering  Southern  dele- 
gates necessary  for  the  Nixon  nomination.  Later 
that  night  they  met  with  21  others  in  Nixon's 
penthouse  suite  for  discussions  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  Spiro  Agnew  as  a  vice-presidential 
candidate  acceptable  to  the  South. 

Then,  in  the  hotly  contested  weeks  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  Dent  helped  direct  the  drive 
that  produced  67  Southern  electoral  votes  (from 
six  states)  which  assured  the  Nixon  victory. 

It  was  an  impressive  performance  and  with- 
in two  weeks  after  the  November  5  decision 
President-Elect  Nixon  tapped  Harry  Shuler  Dent 
to  join  his  future  administration. 

He  went  to  work  directly  under  the  President's 
counsel,  John  D.  Ehrlichman.  Through  the  winter 
he  directed  his  attention  to  Southern  problems  and 
to  the  various  legal  aspects  of  foreign  trade,  in- 
cluding textiles.  Then  a  shakeup  in  the  White 
House  staff  last  spring  put  Dent  into  his  present 
position  as  top  political  operative.  The  move  was 
accompanied  by  newspaper  accounts  of  a  rumored 
power  struggle  between  the  President's  liberal 
and  conservative  advisers,  with  the  conservatives 
reportedly  wanting  "someone  tough"  like  Dent  to 
advise  Nixon  about  the  political  effects  of  admin- 
istration policies. 

The  change  apparently  was  accomplished  with- 
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Dent  and  President  Nixon  talk 
with  Henry  Heyl,  the  president 
of    National    Postmasters    League 


Harry  Dent 


'To  carry  out  the  will  of  the  President' 


out  hard  feelings.  Friends  agree  that  he  is  a  tough- 
minded  political  realist  and  a  fiercely  partisan 
scrapper.  He  is  also  a  man  with  strong  qualities 
of  loyalty  and  integrity,  an  engaging  personality 
who  wears  well  with  associates. 

Because  he  is  conservative,  Dent  has  come  under 
some  liberal  fire.  But  the  only  thing  the  critics 
have  been  able  to  use  against  him  so  far  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  Southerner  who  used  to  work  for 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  This  is  hardly  relevant, 
for  Dent  has  expanded  his  horizons  to  include  the 
whole  country — building  a  national  strategy  that 
acknowledges  the  South,  along  with  other  regions, 
as  equal  partners  of  the  Union.  He  must  move 
with  care,  because  his  actions  remain  suspect  to 
liberal  eyes  looking  hard  for  mistakes. 

Dent  says  of  his  work: 

"I  recognize  that  this  country  is  bigger  than  the 
South,  and  the  President  has  to  have  a  stance 
that's  national.  My  main  aim  is  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  President.  He  has  the  philosophy  and 
makes  the  policy.  I  really  feel  myself  as  being 
someone  in  the  middle — working  hard  to  do  the 
job  expected  of  me.  For  instance,  when  I  was 
with  Thurmond,  I  gave  him  100  percent;  and  when 
I  was  with  the  South  Carolina  Republican  Party, 
I  gave  them  100  percent.  And  now  that  I  am 
working  with  Mr.  Nixon,  I'm  going  to  give  him 
100  percent.  If  I  find  I  am  in  disagreement  with 
a  person  or  party  for  whom  I  am  working,  then 
it's  up  to  me  to  do  something  about  it — not  them. 
Some  people  probably  think  of  my  being  more  to 
the  right,  but  I  am  practical  about  it.  I  believe  that 
politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible,  and  you  can't 
always  get  your  way." 

It  is  never  possible  to  please  everyone,  but  Dent 


is  gradually  dispelling  the  suspicion  that  he  is 
"Thurmond's  man."  He  has  established  an  identity 
of  his  own  that  is  likeable  and  statesmanlike  in 
his  approach  to  the  national  political  scene.  Even 
his  critics  respect  his  abilities  and  capacity  for 
hard  work. 

One  thing  is  clear:  President  Nixon  is  counting 
heavily  on  the  capabilities  of  Harry  Dent.  In  the 
fiercely  competitive  political  arena,  it  is  Dent 
who  carries  the  White  House  standard  among  the 
grass  roots  where  the  party's  future  ultimately 
lies.  He  keeps  his  eye  on  two  big  targets  ahead: 
the  1970  off-year  elections,  with  the  opportunity 
to  increase  Republican  strength  in  Congress;  and 
the  1972  show,  when  Nixon  presumably  will  run 
again. 

Broad  strategy  functions  only  through  the 
proper  execution  of  many  small  details.  This  is 
why  relations  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Republican  National  Committee  must  be  finely 
coordinated,  state  party  leaders  recognized,  politi- 
cal patronage  utilized  properly,  and  the  President's 
activities  coordinated  with  House  and  Senate  Re- 
publican campaign  committees. 
As  an  example  of  one  patronage  detail,  Dent  is 
determined  to  have  local  Republican  lawyers  get 
government  legal  work  that  has  been  monopolized 
by  Democrats  during  their  administrations.  "We 
have  to  switch  that  around,"  he  said. 

At  his  level  of  operation  Dent  has  direct  access 
to  the  President,  whom  he  often  sees  daily  when 
they're  both  in  the  White  House.  And  at  times 
they  may  confer  several  times  during  a  single  day. 
This  close  association  has  only  served  to  deepen 
his  admiration  for  Nixon  as  a  man  he  defines  as 


The  Dents  on  a  family  walk  in 
Columbia  in  1965:  Ginny,  wife 
Belly,    Jack,   Harry.    Dolly,    Hank 


He  keeps  his  eye  on  two  big  targets:  1970  &  1972 


cool  under   pressure   and   always   considerate   of 
each  individual. 

|_  hroughout  his  years  on  the  Washington  scene 
Harry  Dent  has  remained  a  natural  individual 
with  basicly  simple  tastes  and  a  strong  moral 
sense.  He  is  a  devout  Baptist  who  often  teaches 
Sunday  School,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Senate  staff  prayer-breakfast.  His  family  life 
centers  around  his  lovely  wife,  the  former  Betty 
Francis,  a  childhood  sweetheart  whom  he  married 
in  1951.  They  have  four  children:  Harry,  Jr. 
(Hank),  16;  Dolly,  15;  Ginny,  14;  and  Jack,  8. 

Betty  has  supported  his  work  all  the  way,  in- 
cluding service  as  his  secretary  during  the  years 
when  he  occupied  the  non-paying  job  of  state 
party  chairman.  But  she  decided  to  maintain  the 
family  home  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  when  Nixon 
invited  him  back  to  Washington.  Dent  laughingly 
recalls: 

"I  had  been  telling  my  wife  I  was  going  to  get 
out  of  politics.  I  said  'Honey,  just  wait  until  this 
1968  election  is  over.  This  is  the  crucial  one.'  Well, 
when  I  arrived  home  to  tell  the  family  about  my 
new  appointment,  I  found  someone  had  already 
told  them  and  tears  were  streaming  down  every 
face.  Not  from  happiness  but  at  the  thought  of 
having  to  leave.  We  had  just  moved  into  a  new 
house,  and  the  kids  didn't  want  to  leave  their 
friends  in  school." 

Betty  Dent  knew  she  would  see  little  of  her 
husband  in  Washington.  As  it  is,  he  now  concen- 
trates totally  on  politics  during  the  week  and 
commutes  to  Columbia  on  week-ends.  Not  un- 
expectedly, he  often  brings  work  home  with  him, 


and  she  gamely  assumes  the  secretarial  role  again. 
On  the  other  hand,  Betty  has  enjoyed  getting  back 
up  to  Washington  occasionally  for  White  House 
functions. 

Dent's  schedule  takes  him  on  rush  trips  to  vari- 
ous points,  and  he  is  in  great  demand  for  speaking 
engagements — most  of  which  he  must  decline. 
But  the  action  is  in  Washington,  inside  the  two 
sets  of  security  guards  that  protect  each  White 
House  entrance.  He  stays  on  top  of  the  mountain- 
ous work-load  by  dedicating  16  to  18  hours  daily 
to  the  task.  It  means  starting  at  7:30  a.m.  and 
working  until  midnight,  passing  up  most  of  the 
social  activities,  and  grabbing  quick  meals  in  the 
private  White  House  dining  room  for  the  upper 
echelon  of  the  President's  staff.  He  presides  over 
a  tight  operation  from  behind  his  huge  walnut 
desk  in  his  Birchwood  paneled  office.  And  as  the 
oil  portraits  of  former  President  James  Buchanan, 
Mrs.  John  Tyler  and  Mrs.  James  Polk  look  down 
upon  the  scene,  Dent  plays  his  own  special  role 
in  the  unfolding  drama  of  the  White  House. 

How  does  it  compare  with  his  experience  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

"I  was  diffused  down  there,"  he  says,  frankly, 
"whereas  here  my  work  is  concentrated.  We  had 
many  contacts  with  people  in  the  Senator's  office, 
increasing  every  year,  and  this  is  to  be  expected. 
But  I  have  been  surprised  how  much  people  turn 
to  the  White  House.  It  is  really  amazing  how 
much  comes  to  the  White  House  to  be  resolved. 
But  primarily,  in  the  United  States  Senate  there 
are  100  kings.  In  the  White  House  there  is  one. 
He's  the  big  king,  and  it  makes  a  big  difference." 


THE 

FORCES  OF 

ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 


|_  o  me,  an  intellectual  is  a  person  endowed 
with  intellect  which  has  been  trained;  that  is,  a 
person  possessed  with  the  rare  power  to  under- 
stand that  the  ultimate  principle  of  reality  is 
reason.  I  believe  an  intellectual  is  one  who  under- 
stands the  importance  both  of  thinking  and  of 
feeling;  but  who  realizes  that  it  is  better  to  think 
clearly  than  only  to  feel  deeply — and  that  the 
cortex,  not  the  mid-brain,  must  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  our  existence. 

It  is  morbidly  interesting  that  throughout  our 
national  history  the  intellectual  has  had  some 
difficulty  gaining  widespread  acceptability  and 
trust  among  the  general  population. 

For  convenience,  I  will  group  the  forces  of 
anti-intellectualism,  historic  and  contemporary,  in 
four-assault  waves.  First,  the  fundamentalist 
preacher;  second,  the  demagogic  office-seeker; 
third,  the  self-made  man  of  great  wealth;  and, 
fourth,  the  on-campus  activist  fanatic  who  seeks 
democracy  through  destruction  of  democratic 
processes,  free  speech  through  the  refusal  of 
speech  to  his  opposition,  peace  through  violence, 
and  educational  reform  through  the  closing  down 
of  the  educational  enterprise. 

The  first  three  of  these  forces  are  historic  and 
have  been  largely  overcome.  The  fourth  is  with 
us  now  and  demands  our  stubborn  opposition. 

It  may  be  patently  unfair  to  suggest  that 
churchmen  in  our  history  have  voiced  warnings 
against  formal  education;  but  it  is  true  nonetheless 
that  the  anti-intellectualism  of  the  common  man 
in  19th  Century  America  was  often  confirmed 
by  unlettered  preachers. 

The  disparagement  of  learning  by  these  men 
was  partly  based  on  a  conviction  that  head 
religion  was  inferior  to  heart  religion.  On  a  high 
level  this  position  was  illustrated  by  the  remarks 
of  John  Strange,  circuit  rider.  His  Alma  Mater, 
he  said,  was  "brush-college.  Here  I  graduated. 
Her  curriculum  was  the  mystery  of  redemption. 
Her  parchments  of  literary  honors  were  the  horse 
and  the  saddlebag." 


But  John  Strange  was  himself  a  well-read  man. 
His  argument  is  better  stated  by  the  itinerant 
ministry  of  the  backwoods.  A  lack  of  formal 
education  was  a  mark  of  pride  with  these  men. 
It  gave  them  a  democratic  feeling  and  placed 
them  on  an  earthy  level  with  their  followers,  an 
advantage  they  treasured.  As  one  of  them 
boasted,  "Now  my  Bretherin,  I  am  an  onedicated 
man  and  know  nothing  about  grammar,  but  am 
a  plain  unlarnt  Gospel  preacher  what's  been 
foreordained  and  thrice  baptized  to  prepare  a 
prevarse  generation  for  the  day  of  wrath." 

"Bless  the  Lord,"  declared  another,  "I  are  a 
pore  humble  man  and  don't  know  a  letter  in  the 
ABC's.  I  preach  like  Ole  Peter  and  Paul,  by  the 
Spirit." 

"Lord,  make  me  ignorant,"  prayed  an  East 
Tennessee  parson  to  his  open-air  congregation, 
"Make  me  ignoranter  than  an  old  mule." 

You  will  accept  these,  of  course,  as  isolated 
examples;  and  you  will  point  out  properly  that 
while  some  ministers  and  some  churches  have 
made  a  fetish  of  ignorance,  others — and  most  of 
them — have  led  in  education  and  intellectualism 
generally.  One  has  only  to  look  to  the  genesis 
of  most  of  our  early  universities  and  our  great 
libraries  to  footnote   this   fact. 


\n  our  history,  the  demagogic  appeal  to  the  mass 
vote  has  been  far  and  away  more  significant  than 
fundamentalism  in  assigning  the  intellectual  to 
a  low  estate. 

This  particular  aspect  of  American  political 
life  parallels  the  steady  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
the  relentless  settling  of  the  frontier,  and  the  re- 
sulting distrust  of  aristocracy,  whether  by  birth 
or  by  educational  attainment.  From  1828  generally, 
and  from  1868  specifically,  numerous  candidates 
for  elective  offices  in  our  country  have  offered 
poverty  (economic  and  educational)  as  prime 
qualifications  for  political  leadership. 
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By  Dr.  Jack  K.  Williams 

Academic  Vice-President,   University  of  Tennessee 

Addressing  PC's  Opening  Convocation 


"We  have  been  quick  to  oppose  assaults  on  our  educational  cit- 
adels— those  by  the  theological  fundamentalists,  by  the  irrespon- 
sible office-seeker,  and  by  the  advocates  of  Horatio  Algerism. 
We  must  be  equally  quick  and  equally  forcible  in  our  opposition 
to    the    current    well-armed    enemy    of    American    higher    education." 


It  was  said  of  the  great  David  Crockett,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  "knew  how  to  catch  votes  by 
setting  hard  on  his  opponent  as  a  book-larned 
critter  who  wouldn't  come  to  your  cabin  and  eat 
yam  taters  with  you;  a  hard  reader  but  a  pore 
worker  who  goes  about  with  his  britches  hitched 
up  as  fer  as  nature  will  permit." 

Compare  Crockett's  opponent  with  that  of 
North  Carolina's  20th  Century  Senator  Robert 
Reynolds:  "My  opponent,"  he  cried,  "eats  fish 
eggs,  and  red  Russian  fish  eggs  at  that,  and  they 
cost  $2.00  a  mess.  Do  you  want  a  senator  who 
ain't  too  high  and  mighty  to  eat  good  old  North 
Carolina  hen  eggs,  or  don't  you?" 

For  that  matter,  20th  Century  politicians  best 
illustrate  the  nature  of  this  anti-intellectual  ap- 
peal. Oklahoma's  Alfalfa  Bill  Murray  catalogued 
his  opposition  as  "backbiters,  varmints,  and 
craven-wolves,  all  of  them  book-smart." 

Pappy  Daniel  of  Texas  also  campaigned  against 
intellectuals  as  such.  Stumping  the  state  with  a 
string  band,  he  would  sing  a  few  verses  of  "The 
Boy  Who  Never  Got  Too  Old  to  Comb  His 
Mother's  Hair,"  then  announce  that  he  was  a  poor 
man  trying  to  fight  the  University  of  Texas  clique. 

Pappy  took  his  text  from  the  political  gospel  of  an 
earlier  Texan,  James  E.  Ferguson.  Governor  Jim 
in  1917  appealed  to  the  multitude  with  a  message 
denouncing  "aristocratic,  educated,  high-browed 
snobs  who  think  they  are  little  tin  Jesuses.  Col- 
lege professors  are  the  worst  of  the  lot;  they  are 
butterfly  chasers,  educated  fools,  and  two-bit 
thieves." 

The  late  Eugene  Talmadge  was  often  hostile 
to  higher  education,  effectively  concealing  his 
own  college  training  beneath  a  host  of  unpolished 
locutions.  While  serving  as  governor,  Talmadge 
insisted  that  no  cabinet  member  should  have  more 
than  an  eighth-grade  education.  He  attempted  to 
close  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  because,  he  said,  writers  were  born, 
not  made.  On  his  desk  lay  three  pieces  of  litera- 
ture which,  he  proclaimed,  were  all  a  governor 


needed:   a  King  James  Bible,  the  state  financial 
report,  and  a  Sears-Roebuck  catalogue. 

But  the  anti-education  political  hack  has  been 
overcome  by  and  large,  as  you  well  know.  The 
Morrill  Act,  the  Fulbright  Act,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  Higher  Education  Bills 
of  1963  and  1965  illustrate  that  political  accepta- 
bility of  higher  education  has  become,  at  least  to 
the  present  time,  a  fact  of  our  national  life. 
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I  arlier  when  I  listed  the  four  groups  of  anta- 
gonists to  higher  education,  I  included  the  self- 
made  man  of  great  wealth.  This  is  fair,  I  believe. 
Tied  as  we  are  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  bank 
balance  and  the  credit  rating,  the  story  of  the 
poorly  schooled  tycoon  of  business  and  industry 
has  excited  us  and  challenged  us  and  rightfully 
so. 

The  pilots  of  industry  and  business  who  had 
little  formal  education  to  undergird  them  were 
numerous,  especially  during  the  decades  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War.  When  Andrew  Carnegie  de- 
clared that  most  of  the  millionaires  "who  are  in 
active  control  started  as  poor  boys  who  had  no 
time  for  so-called  culture  but  were  trained  in  the 
sternest  and  most  efficient  of  all  schools,  that  of 
poverty,"  he  could  cite  besides  his  own  case  the 
cases  of  at  least  a  dozen  eminent  industrialists. 

Carnegie  was  himself  the  son  of  an  im- 
poverished weaver.  Philip  Armour,  Daniel  Drew, 
and  Gustavus  Swift  had  been  children  of  pain- 
fully poor  laboring  men.  John  Rockefeller's  father 
had  been  an  itinerant  salesman  of  patent  medi- 
cines. James  J.  Hill  began  his  career  as  a  self- 
trained  telegraph  clerk  on  the  raw  frontier.  Dar- 
win Kingsley  climbed  from  a  chore  boy  on  a  Ver- 
mont farm  to  the  presidency  of  the  world's  great- 
est insurance  company.  Henry  Ford  emerged  from 
a  job  at  $2.50  a  week  polishing  steam  engines  to 
become  the  father  of  the  low-priced  automobile. 


'The  Trojan  Horse  army  of  militant  fanatics  in  our  midst' 


Such  a  group  rightfully  holds  a  high  place  in 
America's  economic  and  social  history  but  from 
such  a  group  not  much  could  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  individual  pursuit  of  intellectual  matters. 
They  were  truly  self-made  men  and  intellectual- 
ism  was  not  a  part  of  the  self-making.  Henry 
Clews,  commenting  on  the  proper  approach  to  a 
business  career,  advised  on-the-job  training  and 
neglect  of  college.  Daniel  Drew  added  these 
words:  "I  didn't  get  much  schooling — somehow 
I  never  took  to  it.  I  always  got  spelled  down  the 
first  time  around,  but  I  never  minded  that  very 
much." 

Others  said  as  much  on  the  same  subject  and 
untold  thousands  of  admirers  took  them  literally. 

Nonetheless,  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  coin.  Many 
of  these  remarkable  leaders  did  yearn  for  educa- 
tion and  culture;  and  their  yearning,  supported 
by  their  dollars,  has  provided  America  with  much 
which  has  aided  the  cause  of  intellectualism  on 
all  levels.  Boasting  of  an  unlettered  past,  many 
of  these  great  men  gave  lie  to  their  brags  by 
endowing  centers  of  educational  and  intellectual 
endeavor.  They  built  many  of  our  art  galleries; 
endowed  many  of  our  privately-supported  univer- 
sities; and  established  the  bulk  of  our  great  edu- 
cational and  research  foundations. 

Perhaps  Carnegie  serves  best  as  an  illustration. 
Justifying  the  free  enterprise  system  on  the 
ground  that  it  accorded  with  natural  law,  he 
held  that  men  of  wealth  had  an  obligation  to  turn 
portions  of  their  fortunes  into  useful  causes.  He 
believed  that  public  libraries  were  democratic 
enterprises  and  he  began  on  a  grand  scale  to 
build  them  and  supply  them  with  books.  Addition- 
ally, he  established  at  Pittsburgh  in  1896  the 
first  of  22  Carnegie  Foundations  devoted  to  sci- 
ence, historical  research,  the  advancement  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and  education  for  national 
peace. 


|_  he  fourth  of  the  anti-intellectual  groups  which 
I  mentioned  is  the  Trojan  Horse  army  of  militant 
fanatics  in  our  midst.  This  army  is  made  up  of 
dissimilar  groups.  These  include  serious  students 
whose  impatience  with  the  slowness  of  social 
change  is  untempered  with  an  understanding  that 
change  comes  slowly  to  a  free  people;  of  egocentric 
sadists  and  thrill-seekers  who  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment and  notoriety  of  disruption;  of  misdirected 
faculty  members,  some  of  whom  seek  destruction 
of  the  system  which  has  been  designed  largely 
from  faculty  blueprints;  and,  finally,  of  highly 
politicalized  individuals,  skillfully  trained  in  the 


art  of  generating  disorder  and  provoking  violent 
agitation. 

I  do  not  refer  to  those  who  protest  legitimately 
and  petition  legitimately  against  rules  and  regu- 
lations deemed  to  be  anachronistic — or  to  those 
who  participate  with  reason  and  legal  force  in 
the  giant  effort  to  end  war,  poverty,  and  the 
inhumanity  of  man  against  his  fellowman. 

I  do  refer  to  those  whose  tactics  include  in- 
decency of  language  and  act;  forcible  occupation 
of  buildings  and  private  residences;  destruction 
of  property;  and  harrassment  and  physical  vio- 
lence to  persons. 

I  need  give  you  no  list  of  illustrations.  Since 
the  riotous  events  at  Berkeley  in  1964  (with  the 
prime  time  television  these  events  received)  on- 
campus  lawlessness  has  escalated  rapidly  and 
broadly.  The  result  is  a  mixture  of  rage  and  dis- 
gust among  the  general  public;  and  this  rage  and 
disgust,  in  turn,  can  and  will  turn  quickly  and 
forcibly  to  a  rebirth  and  intensification  of  anti- 
intellectual  activity  on  all  levels  in  our  society. 

The  charge  I  make  to  today's  student  is  that  he 
drop  his  sustained  apathy  and  join  with  those  of 
us  who  seek  an  end  to  the  interruption  of  higher 
education  through  physical  force  and  manipulated 
mob  rule. 

His  duty  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  set  the 
force  of  his  own  intelligence  as  hard  against  the 
dead  inertia  of  indecision  as  against  the  headlong 
rush  of  impetuousness;  to  pit  the  power  of  his 
intellect  equally  against  the  stumbling  blocks  of 
active  ignorance  and  those  of  inactive  knowledge. 

Put  another  way,  the  obligation  of  today's  stu- 
dent to  society  is  to  use  his  wisdom  as  a  quality 
which  distinguishes  between  useful  inheritance 
and  useless  inheritance.  He  must  assume  leader- 
ship in  explaining  where  change  is  progress  and 
where  it  is  only  senseless  destruction  of  the 
extant. 

As  Sidney  Hook  said  recently,  "Intellectual 
power  should  be  the  talking  point  of  the  day  in 
our  universities,  but  too  rarely  is  it  heard.  Rather, 
the  talk  is  of  other  powers — black  or  white,  or 
student,  or  faculty.  The  restoration  of  the  spirit 
of  community,  the  renaissance  of  intellectual 
power — these  are  the  greatest  responsibility  of 
our  day  and  our  positions." 

We  have  been  quick  to  oppose  assaults  on  our 
educational  citadels — those  by  the  theological 
fundamentalists,  by  the  irresponsible  office-seek- 
ers, and  by  the  advocates  of  Horatio  Algerism. 
We  must  be  equally  quick  and  equally  forcible 
in  our  opposition  to  the  current  well-armed  enemy 
of  American  higher  education. 
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13-13-7 


PC  Adopts  New  Academic  Calendar  to  Readjust 
Course  Loads  and  Promote  Independent   Study 


_/\_more  flexible  curriculum  with  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  special  study  projects  is  the  objective 
of  the  revised  academic  calendar  which  will  be 
inaugurated   at   Presbyterian    College   next  year. 

The  new  program,  approved  this  fall  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  calls  for  two  terms  of  13  weeks 
each  and  one  of  7  weeks  to  replace  the  present 
two-semester  system.  It  represents  PC's  most  ex- 
tensive curriculum  renovation  in  50  years. 

Plans  now  being  developed  in  detail  by  the 
faculty  are  the  result  of  a  series  of  curriculum 
evaluations  held  over  the  past  few  years.  They 
seek  to  combine  the  best  of  traditional  course 
offerings  with  imaginative  new  educational  pat- 
terns. The  result  will  be  a  program  giving  greater 
emphasis  to  independent  study  and  student  re- 
search at  the  junior  and  senior  level,  and  inaugu- 
rating studies  abroad,  a  Washington  term  and 
various  types  of  student  exchange. 

Academic  Dean  W.  Fred  Chapman  points  out 
that  Presbyterian  has  moved  carefully  into  the 
area  of  curriculum  revision  to  avoid  some  of  the 
"fad"  programs  adopted  by  some  colleges  and  to 
base  decisions  soundly  on  student  needs  and  fac- 
ulty personnel.   He  adds: 

"The  13-13-7  program  is  well-conceived  to 
strengthen  PC's  academic  position  and  to  make 
our  college  more  attractive  to  the  better  student. 
Our  liberal  arts  course  offerings  remain  the  same, 
although  some  of  the  general  education  require- 
ments are  being  changed.  The  big  difference  will 
be  at  the  junior-senior  level  in  encouraging  student 
initiative  and  in  using  more  of  the  world  beyond 
our  campus  as  a  learning  experience." 

As  higher  education  has  taken  a  more  critical 
look  at  itself  in  recent  years,  many  colleges  have 
revised  their  curricula  in  varying  degrees  to  make 
the  programs  more  relative  to  today's  needs.  Dur- 
ing this  time  PC  has  brought  in  a  team  of  edu- 
cational consultants  and  engaged  in  a  thorough 
institutional  self-study  program.  Then  last  sum- 
mer a  special  committee  composed  of  one  student 
and  members  of  the  administration  and  faculty 
investigated  the  new  calendars  and  curriculum 
programs  of  other  colleges  and  universities  before 
submitting  the  13-13-7  plan  for  faculty  approval. 

At  the  September,  1969,  meeting  of  the  PC 
faculty,  approval  was  given  for  the  calendar  pro- 
posal and  the  initial  phase  of  the  curriculum 
proposal  to  become  effective  for  the  1970-71  ses- 
sion.   The  board  of  trustees  then  made  it  official. 

The   calendar  change  will  shift   the   academic 


year  from  the  traditional  two-semester  system  to 
a  three-term  operation  consisting  of  fall  and  win- 
ter terms  of  13-week  recitations  (not  including 
the  final  examination  period)  and  a  spring  term 
of  approximately  7  weeks  (not  including  the  final 
examination  period).  In  the  traditional  two- 
semester  program,  students  selected  five  courses 
for  study  during  each  semester.  Frequently  the 
observation  was  made  that  the  average  student 
was  unable  to  handle  five  courses  effectively  and 
that  this  led  to  fragmentation  of  effort  in  which 
the  student  neglected  one  or  more  courses  in  a 
given  week  to  carry  out  the  assigned  responsibili- 
ties in  other  courses. 

The  13-13-7  calendar  provides  for  four  three- 
hour  or  four-hour  courses  in  each  of  the  long 
terms  and  two  courses  in  the  short  term  (freshmen- 
sophomore  ROTC  and  physical  activity  courses 
in  addition). 

For  this  reason  and  recognizing  a  goal  of  further 
self-reliance  and  intellectual  motivation  on  the 
part  of  students,  the  calendar  change  was  adopted. 

In  terms  of  the  course  requirements  for  fresh- 
men, the  comparative  listing  below  shows  the 
change  from  a  rather  inflexible  calendar  to  one 
which  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  with  more 
room  for  individual  adjustments: 

Freshman  Courses  under  Old  Calendar 

English  Religion 

Mathematics  Modern  Foreign  Language 

Science 

Freshman  Courses  under  New  Calendar 

English 

Mathematics  1  May  defer  any  of  these  for  a  course  in 
Science  \   another   field    of   special    interest;    ie, 

Religion  I    economics,     history,     fine     arts,     psy- 

chology,  language,   etc. 

Having  the  option  to  take  courses  of  special 
interest  the  first  year  in  no  way  dilutes  the  pro- 
gram, which  maintains  its  specific  requirements 
for  degree.  There  will  be,  however,  a  modification 
in  general  education  requirements  to  open  up  the 
program  for  more  electives.  Previously,  the  gen- 
eral requirements  have  called  for  four  semesters 
(12  credit  hours)  each  in  English  and  modern  for- 
eign languages,  whereas  the  new  requirements 
will  be  a  three-term  session  (nine  credit  hours) 
in  each.  This  means  the  student  will  take  English 

continued 
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Toward  studies  abroad  and  in  Washington,  greater 
emphasis   on   individual   research   and   honors   work 


throughout  the  three  terms  of  his  freshman  year 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  satisfy  the  modern  foreign 
language  requirement  in  the  three  terms  of  his 
sophomore  year. 

Other  general  education  requirements,  which 
will  remain  the  same  and  which  usually  will  be 
taken  during  the  first  two  years,  are:  mathematics, 
six  hours;  laboratory  science,  eight  hours;  religion, 
nine  hours;  and  history,  six  hours. 

As  presently  outlined  the  degree  requirements 
will  continue  to  stand  at  about  the  126  credit-hour 
level  (with  a  quality-point  ratio  of  2.00  out  of  a 
possible  4.00)  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  years. 
In  addition  to  the  general  education  requirements, 
these  hours  are  earned  in  the  major  area  of  con- 
centration, in  related  fields  and  in  elective  work. 

1970-71   Dates  under  Ihe  13-13-7  Program 

Fall  Term 

September  2  -  December  17 

Winter  Term 

January  4  -  April  9 

Spring   Term 

April  19  -  June  3 

Dean  Chapman  indicates  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  general  education  re- 
quirements, with  such  changes  as  are  deemed 
educationally  sound  being  made  from  time  to  time. 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  new  calendar 
is  the  short  spring  term.  This  seven-week  term 
will  be  used  especially  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  to  provide  special  courses  which  may  be 
conducted  away  from  the  PC  campus  as  well  as 
the  on-campus  regular  program,  independent 
study,  and  student  research  and  honors  work. 

The  faculty  has  also  projected  to  integrate  into 
the  curriculum  such  programs  as  a  term  or  year 
abroad,  a  Washington  term,  and  foreign  faculty 
and  student  exchange  programs.  The  college  com- 
munity recognizes  the  need  of  international  under- 
standing as  a  part  of  the  educational  experience. 

There  are  other  by-products  expected  from  the 
new  13-13-7  program: 

(1)  Higher  levels  of  performance  in  the  fewer 
courses  taken  by  the  student. 

(2)  Greater  flexibility,  and  challenge  for  stu- 
dents and  increased  opportunity  for  student 
responsibility. 

(3)  Because  the  faculty  member  will  now  spread 
his  offerings  over  three  terms  rather  than  two, 
it  means  a  reduction  in  the  diversity  he  faces — 
allowing  greater  concentration  on  fewer  courses. 

(4)  The  new  calendar  will  permit  students  who, 
for  example,  are  in  Europe  for  a  spring-term 
course  to  spend  the  summer  abroad  without  addi- 
tional transportation  costs. 


(5)  Students  conducting  research  during  the 
spring  term  under  the  auspices  of  some  other 
agency — the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  or  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  example — may  continue 
their  research  with  the  agency  beyond  this  period 
without  interruption. 

(6)  Seniors  in  the  teacher-training  program  will 
be  able  to  devote  one  term  full-time  to  observing 
and  teaching  in  the  public  schools  without  being 
forced  to  neglect  their  own  PC  classroom  work  in 
other  courses. 

As  a  means  of  trying  further  to  clarify  the  new 
program,  a  series  of  pertinent  questions  and  their 
answers  are  listed  below: 

Queslion:  What  is  the  13-13-7  plan? 

Answer:  This  is  a  curriculum  calendar  composed 
of  a  13-week  fall  term,  a  13-week  winter  term  and 
a  7-week  spring  term.  It  enables  the  student  to 
enroll  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses  in  the  two 
long  terms  and  two  courses  in  the  short  term. 

Question:  What  credits  are  earned  under  the 
13-13-7  program? 

Answer:  Credits  are  the  same  as  under  the 
semester  system.  For  convenience  and  clarity  in 
record-keeping  the  notation  of  term  hours  will  be 
utilized  rather  than  semester  hours. 

Question:  Will  13-13-7  credit  transfer  and  may 
students  from  other  colleges  transfer  into  the 
progam? 

Answer:  Credit  under  the  13-13-7  will  transfer 
as  regular  semester  hours  and  students  from  other 
colleges  may  transfer  their  work  to  Presbyterian 
as  is  presently  being  done. 

Question:  Will  the  new  13-13-7  program  require 
additional  work  in  the  summer  school  or  regular 
term  to  graduate  on  schedule? 

Answer:  Any  student  who  is  presently  on  sched- 
ule and  who  is  meeting  requirements  in  an  ap- 
proved pattern  will  be  able  to  graduate  without 
additional  summer  or  regular  term  work.  This 
policy  covers  mid-year  graduates  and  student 
teachers  as  well  as  other  students. 

Question:  What  about  elective  possibilities  under 
the  new  program? 

Answer:  One  great  advantage  of  the  new  plan 
is  the  diversity  and  flexibility  encouraging  more 
elective  work  in  areas  of  individual  interest. 

Question:  Will  the  13-13-7  cost  more? 

Answer:  There  will  be  no  change  in  established 
fee  structure. 

Question:  How  will  summer  school  be  affected? 

Answer:  There  is  no  anticipated  change  in  the 
summer  calendar  built  around  two  concentrated 
terms  of  5%  weeks  each.  Also,  students  may  con- 
tinue to  utilize  the  summer  sessions  to  accelerate 
their  work  for  a  degree  in  three  years. 
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ACROSS     THE    PLAZA 


Weersing  Leads  SC  College  Group 

President  Marc  C.  Weersing 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
South  Carolina  Foundation  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  of  the 
South  Carolina  College  Council. 

Other  officers  recently  named 
for  two-year  terms  (1970-71)  by 
member  representatives  were: 
vice  -  Chairman  —  Dr.  Joseph 
Wightman,  president  of  Erskine 
College;  executive  vice-president 
— J.  Lacy  McLean  of  Greenville; 
and  secretary  -  treasurer  —  Dr. 
Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  president 
of  Furman  University. 

Dr.  Weersing  succeeds  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Coleman,  president  of 
Converse  College,  as  chairman 
of  the  two  groups  which  include 
as  members  15  accredited,  inde- 
pendent colleges  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Their  cooperative  programs 
involve  fund-raising,  planning, 
international  education,  purchas- 
ing, promotion  and  others. 

Dr.  Weersing  has  served  the 
past  two  years  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  South  Carolina  Foundation 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  the 
South  Carolina  College  Council. 

Fees  Go   Up  Next  Year 

A  $125  increase  in  fees  for  the 
1970-71  session  will  lift  PC's  cost 
to  $2,375  for  tuition,  room,  board 
and   general   fees   for   the   two- 


semester  school  year  beginning 
next  fall.  The  non-resident 
charge  will  be  $1,470. 

President  Weersing,  in  a  re- 
cent announcement  letter  to  par- 
ents, pointed  to  the  mounting 
cost  of  operations  in  terms  of 
faculty  salaries,  equipment  and 
supplies.  He  said  the  College 
already  spends  an  average  of 
$840  more  per  student  than  the 
full  charges  cover — a  differential 
made  up  by  gifts  and  endowment 
income. 

The  new  total  charge  of  $2,375 
is  composed  of  these  expense 
items:  Tuition  —  $1,350;  general 
fee— $140;  room— $360;  meals— 
$525. 

Brandt  to   Head   Education 

Associate  Professor  Dorothy 
Brandt  has  been  named  chair- 
man of  the  education  department 
replacing  Dr.  George  McGuire, 
who  died  on  October  3. 

Dr.  Brandt  is  now  in  her  third 
year  as  an  effective  member  of 
the  PC  faculty.  She  came  in 
1967  to  establish  a  teacher- 
training  program  in  elementary 
education  to  compliment  the 
existing  program  in  secondary 
education. 

A  native  of  Walhalla,  S.  C, 
she  earned  both  her  master's  and 
PhD  degrees  from  the  University 


of  Texas  after  receiving  her  BS 
from  Newberry  College.  Her 
previous  teaching  experience  in- 
cludes 11  years  in  the  South 
Carolina  public  schools. 


Brandt  Harrison 

Harrison,   Huff  Earn   PhD's 

Two  more  doctorates  in  the 
sciences  have  been  added  to  the 
array  of  faculty  degrees. 

Frederick  W.  Harrison,  assist- 
ant professor  of  biology,  was 
awarded  his  PhD  at  the  August 
commencement  exercises  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 
And  Randolph  B.  Huff  collected 
his  PhD  at  Clemson's  May 
convocation  and  automatically 
qualified  for  promotion  from 
assistant  to  associate  professor 
of  chemistry. 

A  native  of  Macon,  Ga.,  Harri- 
son joined  the  PC  faculty  in 
1966.  He  earned  both  his  BS 
and  MS  degrees  from  Carolina, 
and  held  graduate  fellowships 
both  there  and  for  a  year's  work 
at  Emory  University. 


Distinguished  Teaching   Award 

PC's  first  "distinguished  teaching"  award  went 
to  Dr.  Neal  B.  Prater,  professor  of  English  and 
department  chairman — shown  at  left  receiving  it 
and  the  $200  cash  prize  from  Dean  Joseph  M. 
Gettys  at  Commencement  last  May. 

The  award  was  inaugurated  by  the  Alumni 
Association  to  honor  superlative  classroom  per- 
formance by  a  professor  as  judged  by  students 
and  teaching  colleagues.  A  student  committee 
nominated  three  tenured  professors  for  considera- 
tion, and  the  final  decision  was  made  by  a  faculty 
committee. 

Neal  Prater,  who  holds  his  PhD  from  Vander- 
bilt  University,  has  been  a  faculty  member  since 
1960.  He  was  cited  for  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  his 
scholarship  and  his  interest  in  individual  students. 
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ACROSS  THE   PLAZA  continued 


Huff  first  came  to  Presbyterian 
in  1962  from  his  position  as  an 
industrial  chemist  with  the  Du- 
Pont  Co.  He  is  a  native  of  An- 
derson County,  S.  C,  who  earned 
his  BS  at  Furman  before  acquir- 
ing his  MS  at  Clemson.  He  took 
a  two-year  leave,  1965-67,  from 
the  PC  faculty  to  work  on  his 
doctorate. 


Pressau  Gila 

Five   Profs  Get   Tenure 

Five  faculty  members  have 
been  granted  tenure  and  two  of 
these  have  received  promotions 
in  rank  by  recent  trustee  action. 

Dr.  Jack  R.  Pressau  is  pro- 
moted from  associate  professor 
of  religion  and  psychology  to 
full  professor;  and  Katherine  W. 
Giles,  from  instructor  in  physi- 


cal education  to  assistant  pro- 
fessor within  this  department. 
Both  are  awarded  tenure  status 
on  the  basis  of  four  years  of 
satisfactory  performance  on  the 
PC  faculty. 

Others  granted  tenure:  Aca- 
demic Dean  W.  Fred  Chapman, 
who  also  continues  as  professor 
of  economics  and  business  ad- 
ministration; Dr.  James  L.  Skin- 
ner, associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish; and  Charles  T.  Gaines, 
assistant  professor  of  music. 

PaC   SaC   Cites   Pressau 

Another  honor  came  to  Dr. 
Jack  Pressau  last  spring  when 
he  was  chosen  as  the  dedication 
subject  of  the  1969  PaC  SaC. 

The  student  yearbook,  edited 
by  Sam  Hobson  of  Anderson, 
S.  C,  carried  these  words  of 
dedication  in  reference  to  Dr. 
Pressau: 

"To  one  who  aids  in  our  quest 
of  knowledge,  to  one  who  seeks 
to  understand,  to  one  who  is 
aware  of  our  needs,  to  one  who 
is  patient,  to  one  who  cares,  to 
one    who    gives    unselfishly    of 


himself,  to  one  who  exemplifies 
the  Christian  life  .  .  ." 

Studies   Radiation   Biology 

Dr.  James  D.  Stidham,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  biology,  was 
one  of  15  college  teachers  from 
across  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  summer  study  pro- 
gram in  radiation  biology. 

The  program,  sponsored  jointly 


Gaines  Stidham 

by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  US  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  at  Colorado  State 
University,  provided  a  full  sup- 
port grant  for  the  participant 
and  his  family  during  the  10- 
week  session. 

Dr.  Stidham  is  now  in  his  third 
year  on  the  PC  faculty,  having 
come  here  from  post-doctoral 
work  at  the  University  of  Miami. 


A   New   Policy   on   Student  Convocations 


A  new  policy  has  been  adopted  at  mid-semester 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  student  convocations  and 
to  make  worship  services  more  meaningful.  Author- 
ized by  the  board  of  trustees  at  its  October  meeting, 
the  policy  was  established  by  a  representative  com- 
mittee composed  of  trustees,  administrators,  faculty 
and  students  after  a  study  of  the  purpose  and  sched- 
ule of  student  convocations.  The  policy  includes 
these  features: 

1.  Services  of  worship  will  be  scheduled,  planned 
and  conducted  by  organizations  on  campus  under  the 
general  guidance  and  coordination  of  the  college 
chaplain,  in  conference  with  the  religious  activities 
committee  and  leaders  of  the  respective  campus 
organizations.    Participation   will   be   voluntary. 

2.  Presbyterian  College  recognizes  the  educational 
value  of  a  convocation  program.  This  can  best  be 
carried  forward  by  the  conduct  of  high  quality 
programs  of  the  type  to  elevate  the  minds  of  the 
students  and  should  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
students  leaving  PC  deprived  in  their  education  of 
seeing  and  hearing  great  speakers,  actors,  and  per- 
formances or  participating  in  public  examinations  of 
the  great  issues  facing  society. 

To  accommodate  this  aim  and  as  a  part  of  the 
PC  educational  program,  convocations  will  be  de- 
veloped  in   the  following  areas: 

A.  Public  Affairs  Forum  Series 


B.  Faculty  Lecture  Series 

a.  Great  issues  in  Science 

b.  Great  issues  in  the  Social  Sciences 
d.  Great  issues  in  Religion 

C.  Presbyterian  College  Concert  Series 

D.  Student   Affairs   Series 

These  convocations  will  not  exceed  one  per  week 
and  the  convocation  program  will  be  coordinated  by 
the  College  chaplain  with  the  developmental  respon- 
sibilities for  the  convocation  series  lodged  with  the 
following  groups: 

A.  Public  Affairs  Forum  Series — The  Councils  of 
Academic  and  Student  Affairs 

B.  Faculty   Lecture   Series — The   Council   of  Aca- 
demic Affairs 

C.  Presbyterian  College  Concert  Series — The  Lec- 
tures  and   Concert   Committee 

D.  Student    Affairs    Series— The    Student    Affairs 
Council. 

Attendance  regulations  governing  this  program 
will  be  consistent  with  those  in  the  classroom  portion 
of  the  academic  program. 

3.  The  necessary  budget  for  this  quality  program 
will  be  developed. 

4.  This  policy  will  be  observed  insofar  as  possible 
for  the  remainder  of  this  semester.  Its  full  imple- 
mentation will  become  effective  for  the  second  se- 
mester of  the   1969-1970  session. 
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President   Weersing   receives   honorary  doctor  of  laivs   degree   from 
General  Hugh  Harris  after  addressing  Citadel's  1969  Commencement 


College   Is   ETV  Subject 

A  30-minute  television  pro- 
gram produced  by  the  South 
Carolina  Educational  Television 
Network  during  the  past  sum- 
mer featured  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege as  typical  of  the  state's 
private  colleges. 

The  ETV  network  spent  sev- 
eral days  on  campus  shooting 
film  of  various  student  and 
classroom  activities  and  inter- 
viewing President  Weersing  on 
the  subject  of  private  colleges. 
Besides  being  shown  over  ETV 
channels,  the  film  has  been  run 
by  several  regular  television 
stations. 

ROTC   Pilots  and   Grants 

Flight  training  and  ROTC 
scholarships  make  news  in  the 
military  department. 

Starting  this  fall  seniors  in 
PC's  advanced  military  course 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Army  ROTC  Flight  Instruction 
Program  and  to  earn  a  private 
pilot's  license.  Students  receive 
a  basic  introduction  to  flying  in 
small,  fixed-wing  aircraft.  After 
graduation  qualified  individuals 
will  enter  the  Army  Aviation 
Program  to  train  for  rotary  or 
fixed-wing  pilot  ratings.  Later, 
they  may  qualify  for  multi- 
engine  or  instrument  examiner 
ratings. 

Each  student  will  receive  35 
hours  of  ground  instruction  at 
PC.  Cooperating  in  the  program 
to  provide  the  36%  hours  of 
instruction  in-flight  is  the  Shealy 


Flight  Service  of  nearby  New- 
berry, S.  C,  approved  civilian 
flying  school. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  regular 
program,  the  Army's  ROTC 
Scholarship  project  pays  divi- 
dends. Three  PC  juniors  now 
on  scholarships  which  cover  all 
major  expenses  of  their  last  two 
years  are  Louie  T.  Porter  of 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  James  A.  Tay- 
lor of  Liberty,  S.  C,  and  Lynn  V. 
Spurlin  of  Columbus,  Ga.  And 
two  freshmen  who  have  just 
entered  on  four-year  ROTC 
grants  are  Tom  Donnelly  of 
Concord,  N.  C,  and  Robert 
Loupo,  Jr.,  of  Darlington,  S.  C. 


The  present  PC  unit  is  com- 
posed of  31  cadet  officers  and 
372  cadets,  with  Jon  D.  Mackey 
of  Burnsville,  N.  C,  as  battalion 
commander. 

Students  Do   Research 

Two  rising  juniors  participated 
during  the  past  summer  in  un- 
dergraduate research  grants  fur- 
thering their  interest  in  biology 
and  chemistry. 

Diana  Rice  of  Williston,  S.  C, 
spent  nine  weeks  on  a  summer 
fellowship  for  additional  study 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Her  program  in  the  zoology 
department  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

James  Wesley  Cook  of  Walter- 
boro,  S.  C,  served  as  a  research 
participant  in  quantitative  ecol- 
ogy at  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory. He  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  senior  staff  member  in 
the  radiation  ecology  section  of 
the  health  physics  division. 
Cook,  a  chemistry  major  headed 
toward  medical  school  after 
graduation,  is  the  third  PC  stu- 
dent to  win  one  of  the  highly 
competitive  summer  undergrad- 
uate grants  at  Oak  Ridge. 


PC   Choir   Sings   on  Merv   Griffin   Show 

A  s  the  PC  Choir's  Madrigal  Singers  point  for  their  Christmas  show- 

ing  on  the  South  Carolina  Educational  Television  Network,  choir 
members  still  look  back  enthusiastically  on  their  appearance  last 
spring  on  the  Merv  Griffin  Show. 

They  drew  a  request  and  personal  letter  of  commendation  from 
songwriter  Johnny  Mercer. 

During  its  tour  up  to  New  York  City  the  choir  performed  one 
selection  for  the  taping  sess'on  of  this  most  popular  of  the  syndicated 
daytime  "talk"  shows.  That  program  also  included  Robert  Goulet, 
Arlene  Dahl,  Peggy  Cass,  Bob  and  Ray,  and  David  Susskind.  PC's 
42-voiced  mixed  singing  group,  conducted  by  Charles  T.  Gaines, 
sang  the  Appalachian  folksong  "Pretty  Mary"  after  being  introduced 
by  Griffin. 

Several  days  later  came  this  informal  note  from  Johnny  Mercer 
in  Los  Angeles:  "I  saw  you  on  the  Merv  Griffin  Show  and  you  were 
marvelous!  As  well  as  'delightful' — as  Arthur  Treacher  so  aply  put 
it.  Where  can  I  get  a  copy  of  'I  Dream  of  Pretty  Mary'- — or  better 
sill — a  recording — preferably  yours?  Please  advise.  If  you  don't 
h^ve  it  there,  I'll  do  the  letter- writing  and/or  research  to  obtain  it. 
Again,  my  compliments.   You  were  great." 
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Even   freshmen  use  the  modern  equipment  in  PC's 

up-to-date  chemistry  laboratories,  where  exciting 

work  can  be  done  in  an  exacting  discipline 


Sophisticated  Instruments 

Plus  -  - 
A  Touch  of  Innovation 


V^hemistry  is  a  tough,  demand- 
ing discipline  at  any  level.  It 
may  be  just  a  little  tougher  at 
Presbyterian  College  than  some 
oher  places,  but  the  products  are 
worth  it. 

Through  the  years  PC  has  had 
a  reputation  for  competence  in 
this  field.  The  program  is  ac- 
knowledged superior  by  graduate 
and  professional  schools,  where 
hundreds  of  alumni  have  gone 
enroute  to  becoming  doctors,  col- 
lege and  high  school  chemistry 
teachers,  industrial  chemists,  and 
affiliates  with  chemical  firms 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Their  contributions  through- 
out the  South  have  been  vastly 
disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
PC  student  body  from  which  they 
emerged.  And  the  work  of  the 
department  in  recent  years  has 
been  endorsed  by  research  and 
equipment  grants  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation, 
General  Electric  Research  Cor- 
poration and  others. 

As  early  as  1913  the  chemistry 
department  was  headed  by  Dr. 
G.  H.  Cartledge,  who  more  re- 
cently was  one  of  the  leading 
scientists  at  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory.  He  planned  for  the 
construction  of  the  Jacobs  Sci- 
ence Building,  which  served  until 
the  erection  of  Richardson  Hall 
of  Science  in  1966. 

Then  Dr.  Harry  E.  Sturgeon 
arrived  on  the  scene  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1919 
and  operated  single-handedly  un- 
til his  death  in  1964.  He  was  an 
inspiring  teacher,  and  the  alumni 
roster    of    distinguished    doctors 
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is  in  part  a  tribute  to  his  efforts. 

Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter,  whose 
grandfather  attended  PC  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  picked 
up  the  tradition  in  1951.  He  ar- 
rived fresh  from  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity with  a  brand-new  PhD 
and  a  reputation  that  has  caused 
Vanderbilt  to  have  him  back  as 
visiting  professor.  He  is  a  devout 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  officer  whose  tastes  run 
to  conservatism,  P.  G.  Wode- 
house  literature,  gyro-gliding, 
the  efficient  operation  of  Rich- 
ardson Hall,  and  a  penchant  for 
sound  teaching  and  research. 

As  Nolon  Carter  envisions  it, 
the  department  of  chemistry  has 
a  number  of  objectives.  It  pro- 
vides for  both  science  and  non- 
science  majors  a  basic  course  em- 
phasizing the  scientific  method, 
and  a  balanced  approach  to  fact, 
theory,  and  application  of  theory. 
It  also  provides  the  necessary 
chemistry  courses  for  chemistry 
majors,  pre-medical  students  and 
other  science  majors. 

The  laboratory  work  is  de- 
signed to  develop  the  student's 

Carter 


laboratory  technique,  his  powers 
of  observation,  and  his  ability  to 
draw  conclusions  as  it  adds  in- 
sight to  the  course.  The  third 
floor  of  air-conditioned  Richard- 
son Hall  houses  the  chemistry 
department.  It  is  spacious  and 
modern  in  every  respect.  Rated 
one  of  the  best-equipped  small 
college  departments  in  this  re- 
gion, its  instrumentation  in  the 
field  of  spectroscopy  is  especially 
notable. 

A  main  strength  of  the  pro- 
gram is  that  instruments  are 
used  whenever  they  fit  naturally 
into  the  laboratory  work  and 
are  not  reserved  for  a  special 
instruments  course.  Thus,  fresh- 
men operate  the  General  Electric 
Recording  Spectrophotometer  in 
the  112  General  Chemistry  lab. 
Senior  chemistry  majors  use  the 
infrared  spectrophotometer  in 
working  on  a  research  problem. 
Or  these  undergraduates  may 
turn  to  the  gas  chromatograph. 
scintillation  counters,  pH  meters, 
the  polarimeter  or  other  types  of 
modern  equipment. 

The  result  is  majors  who  leave 
with  a  real  working  knowledge 
of  the  sophisticated  instruments 
that  will  be  their  research  tools 
in  post-graduate  study  or  in  in- 
dustrial  laboratories. 

While  the  primary  emphasis 
among  the  faculty  is  teaching, 
each  member  in  this  department 
maintains  research  interests  and 
also  works  with  some  senior 
students  on  original  research 
problems.  For  example,  work 
done  recently  at  PC  has  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Or- 


ganic  Chemistry,  the  Journal  of 
Chemical  Education,  The  Ana- 
lyzer and  the  Bolex  Reporter. 
And  a  senior  last  spring  pre- 
sented the  results  of  his  joint 
research  before  the  South  Caro- 
lina Academy  of  Science. 

Films  made  by  the  Presby- 
terian College  chemistry  depart- 
ment are  being  made  available 
nationally  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  College  Chemistry.  Dr. 
Carter  explained  how  he  does  it 
in  the  latest  issue  of  Bolex  Re- 
porter. His  article  entitled  "The 
Anatomy  of  a  Movie"  shows  the 
construction  of  an  educational 
film  about  light  absorption  in 
complimentary  colors.  The  film 
was  made  partly  at  PC  and 
partly  at  Stanford  University, 
where  he  learned  the  technique 
at  a  special  workshop  to  which 
he  was  invited  in  the  summer 
of  1968.  Carter  was  one  of  50  pro- 
fessors selected  nationally  and 
given  a  grant  for  the  workshop 
on  the  production  of  8  mm  edu- 
cational films  in  chemistry. 

This  particular  film  was  listed 
in  the  teaching  aids  section  of 
the  May  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Chemical   Education.     It    is   one 


of  several  made  in  the  PC  chem- 
istry laboratory  during  the  past 
year  and  now  offered  for  distri- 
bution to  other  college  chemistry 
departments  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  College  Chemistry. 

The  other  main  part  of  the  PC 
teaching  team  in  chemistry  is 
Dr.  Randolph  B.  Huff.  He  came 
to  the  College  in  1962  after  a 
number  of  years  as  an  industrial 
chemist  with  the  DuPont  Com- 
pany. Although  both  men  teach 
within  the  broad  area  of  chem- 
istry and  conduct  their  own  labs, 
Carter  generally  specializes  in 
organic  chemistry  while  Huff 
handles  the  inorganic. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  G.  Carter,  the 
department  chairman's  wife  and 
a  well-trained  chemist  in  her 
own  right,  sometimes  assists  with 
freshman  teaching  in  a  part- 
time  capacity.  And  she  has  col- 
laborated with  Dr.  Carter  on  two 
laboratory  manuals.  In  addition, 
she  has  done  research  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  Laboratory  on  several 
occasions. 

These  three  handle  the  present 
load  well.  But  Carter  would  like 
to  have  enough  chemistry  majors 
to  afford  a  teaching  specialist  in 


analytical  chemistry,  thus  giving 
better  balance  to  the  teaching 
staff.  Toward  this  end  he  and 
Dr.  Huff  have  initiated  their 
own  cultivation  program.  A  spe- 
cial dinner  in  the  PC  dining  hall 
last  spring  drew  89  high  school 
chemistry  teachers  and  their 
prize  students  from  23  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

Randy  Huff,  a  well-balanced 
individual  who  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  committee  on 
athletics,  works  well  with  Dr. 
Carter.  He  earned  his  PhD  in 
inorganic  chemistry  at  Clemson 
University  last  May  and  received 
promotion  from  assistant  to  asso- 
ciate professor.  It  was  a  big 
spring  for  him;  a  month  earlier  a 
paper  of  which  he  was  co-author 
was  presented  at  the  national 
meeting  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society. 

Chemistry  does  not  attract 
large  numbers  of  students,  be- 
cause it  is  an  exacting  program 
that  demands  personal  discipline. 
But  chemistry  as  taught  here  is 
sound  and  up-to-date,  with  just 
a  touch  of  innovation,  and  it  pro- 
vides for  the  fullest  individual 
expression.  continued 


A    Diversity    of   Alumni    Careers 

Scores  of  alumni  medical  doctors  serve  throughout  the  nation.  They  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  as  are 
other  products  of  the  PC  chemistry  department.  Four  recent  graduates,  however,  illustrate  the  diversity 
of  careers  in  this  field  and  the  impetus  toward  post-graduate  study: 


Dr.  Ralph  A.  Chambers  is  a  senior  research  chem- 
ist with  Tennessee  Eastman  Company  in  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  where  he  directs  the  Cellulose  Esters  Research 
Laboratory.  His  main  research  interests  involve 
studies  of  the  fundamental  chemistry  of  cellulose 
and  its  derivatives,  and  the  application  of  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  manufacture  of  new  and  improved  prod- 
ucts and  processes.  Six  years  after  entering  PC, 
Chambers  had  his  PhD.  He  took  just  three  years  to 
earn  his  BS  degree  in  1959,  then  moved  through 
Vanderbilt  University's  graduate  school  in  a  similar 
period  with  the  aid  of  a  NDEA  grant. 

On  the  feminine  side.  Mrs.  Susanna  Jeanes  Howard, 
BS  in  1965,  is  now  a  project  chemist  in  research  and 
development  with  the  Kendall  Company's  textile 
division  in  Charlotte.  In  the  chemical  finishing  of 
textile  fabrics  her  responsibilities  include  the  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  soil  release,  flame  retardant  and 
durable  press  finishes  as  well  as  the  scale-up  and 
coordination  of  Kendall's  own  finishes  in  these  areas. 

In  the  nuclear  field,   Dr.  George  Louis  Powell   '63 


presently  is  engaged  as  a  development  chemist  with 
the  Y-12  Plant  of  Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Company 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  He  studies  surface  chemistry 
and  diffusion  phenomena  related  to  the  corrosion  of 
uranium.  Powell  joined  Union  Carbide  in  1967  after 
receiving  his  PhD  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  where  he  attended  on  a  Shell  Fellowship 
and  submitted  an  award-winning  thesis. 

The  most  recent  PC  product  to  attend  Oxford 
University  is  Dr.  Maurice  E.  Schwartz  '61,  now  assist- 
ant professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  studied  at  Oxford  under  a  year's  post- 
doctoral fellowship  after  earning  his  PhD  from 
Vanderbilt  (Woodrow  Wilson  and  NSF  fellowships), 
and  then  added  post-doctoral  work  at  Princeton 
before  going  to  Notre  Dame  in  1968.  He  teaches 
graduate  courses  in  quantum  mechanics  and  molecu- 
lar quantum  mechanics,  and  does  research  in  this 
field.  Dr.  Schwartz  also  is  associated  with  the 
Radiation  Laboratory,  operated  by  Notre  Dame  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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A  television  tape  for  use  in  laboratory  instruction  is  prepared  by  a  student  and  two  professors, 
Dr.  Randy  Hujf  (center)  and  Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter.  In  addition  to  ivork  with  this  apparatus  to  in- 
crease teaching  effectiveness,  the  chemistry  department  has  produced  a  number  of  instructional 
movie   films  —  some  of  which   have   been   made    available    nationally    for    use    by    other    colleges. 


Seniors    carry    out   a    kinetics    experiment    in    the    physical 
chemistry     laboratory     using     the     Rudolph     polarimeter. 


The  third  floor  of  this  modern  air-conditioned  > 
Hall  of  Science,  houses  the  Presbyterian  Colli 
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Chemistry  in  Action 
at  PC 


A  freshman  operates  the  General  Electric  Recording 
Spectrophotometer  to  determine  the  amounts  of  the 
various  nave  lengths  of  light  absorbed  by  a  sample. 


Freshmen  use  the  pH  meter  to  follow  a 
change     in    acidity    during    a    titration. 


Ung,  the  Richardson 
'.emistry  department. 
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"Your  generation  offers  this 
country  the  best  opportunity  it 
ever  had  to  create  a  true  com- 
munity of  harmony  for  all  man- 
kind," Governor  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Nair  told  the  record  163  gradu- 
ating seniors  at  Presbyterian 
College's  89th  commencement 
last  May. 

He  spoke  of  world  complexi- 
ties but  suggested  these  should 
be  days  of  optimism  and  confi- 
dence in  our  country  instead  of 
fear  and  suspicion.    He  added: 

"I  am  not  convinced  that  we 
have  lost  the  colleges  and  the 
students.  I  think  we  have  ob- 
served the  painful  process  of 
sensitive  men  seeking  solutions 
to  the  injustices  they  feel  exist 
in  our  world  today.  I  think  the 
college  campuses  have  been  ex- 
ploited for  political  gain  by  many 
persons  who  would  prefer  to 
destroy  that  which  we  would 
have  them  improve.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  men  of  violence 
speak  for  today's  generation." 

Intermittent  showers  failed  to 
dampen  the  day-long  commence- 
ment program,  and  an  overflow 
crowd  jammed  into  Belk  Audi- 
torium for  the  final  afternoon 
exercises  which  featured  Gov- 
ernor McNair's  address. 


South  Carolina  Governor  Robert  E. 
McNair  gets  his  hood  adjusted  by 
son  Robert,  Jr.,  prior  to  the  PC 
Commencement  at  which  both  got 
degrees.  The  chief  executive  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  hu- 
manities, while  young  Bob  received 
his    earned    BA     after    four    years. 


A  standing  room  only  crowd  jammed        I  — 
Belk     iuditorium    for    the   exercises.  W 
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COMMENCEMENT  '69 


The  South  Carolina  chief  exec- 
utive was  one  of  four  honorary 
degree  recipients,  sharing  the 
honors  with  Alumnus  John  Os- 
man  "33  of  Washington's  Brook- 
ings Institution  and  two  Presby- 
terian ministers,  Robert  Tapp 
of  the  Presbyterian  Home  in 
Summerville,  S.  C,  and  Max 
Milligan,  Jr.,  of  the  Decatur 
(Ga.)  Clairmont  Church.  He 
also  shared  honors  with  son 
Robert  E.  McNair,  Jr.,  who  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  in  English. 

President  Weersing  presented 
special  service  awards  to  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Gettys,  retiring  as 
academic  dean;  to  Col.  A.  J. 
Thackston,  retiring  as  student 
dean;  and  to  Col.  Powell  A. 
Fraser,  leaving  as  development 
director  to  become  president  of 
King  College. 

Elizabeth  Lindsay  of  Green- 
ville received  the  award  as  the 
top  honor  graduate  of  the  1969 
class.    And   these  other   student 


awards  were  presented:  Gold  P — 
Rush  Otey  of  Gainesville,  Ga.; 
Sam  Hobson  of  Anderson,  Danny 
Wyatt  of  Mobile,  Robert  Wilson 
of  Greenville  and  Dick  Query  of 
Mt.  Pleasant;  Outstanding  Sen- 
ior— Hart  Cobb  of  Decatur,  Ga.; 
Pi  Kappa  Phi  freshman  scholar- 
ship— Robert  D.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of 
Spartanburg;  P.  S.  Bailey  Schol- 
arship in  Economics — Robert  A. 
Strozier  of  Augusta,  Ga.;  Herk 
M.  Wise  Ministerial  Award  — 
William  A.  Bryant,  Jr.,  of 
Quincy,  Fla.;  Hay  Bible  Medal— 
Brenda  Adkins  of  Key  West, 
Fla.;  Fraser  Bible  Medal— Judith 
Ann  Bates  of  Pickens;  Tau  Phi 
Pi  Science  Award — Don  Flowers 
of  Bradenton,  Fla.;  Taylor  Stukes 
Scholarship — Robert  Hall  of  At- 
lanta; Joseph  M.  Gettys  Schol- 
arship —  Sandra  McQueen  of 
Easley;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Webb, 
Sr.  Scholarship — Elysia  Greenlee 
of  Marietta,  Ga.;  and  Elaine 
Parker  of  Charleston. 


Osman  '33 
Doctor  of  Laws 


Milligan 
Doctor  of  Divinity 


Cobb   is  "outstanding  senior. 


Tapp 
Doctor  of  Divinity 
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The   starting   five:    Fred   Melson,    Dave   Kerchner,   Donnie   Kuhn,   Steve   Crowe,   Mike   Lovell 


'A  real  good  recruiting  year 


Basketball   coach    Herb    Robinson,    optimistic   over   the   second   season    of    his 
building  program,  has  a  freshman-dominated  squad  that  needs  just  one  big  man. 


The  decade  of  basketball  fam- 
ine may  be  drawing  to  a  close  at 
PC.  Cautious  optimism  radi- 
ates across  the  court  of  Coach 
Herb  Robinson  as  he  hustles 
his  freshman  -  dominated  team 
through  its  practice  paces. 

This  season  is  too  early  to  ex- 
pect the  big  switch  to  a  winning 
record.  But  the  boys  are  on 
board  now,  some  of  the  brightest 
talent  in  years,  and  only  their 
youth  and  inexperience  stand  in 
the  way.  Robinson,  beginning 
his  second  season  here,  says: 

"We  had  a  real  good  recruit- 
ing year  and  brought  in  the 
nucleus  to  produce  a  good  team 
before  these  freshmen  graduate. 
All  we  need  to  add  now  is  just 
one  big  boy,  6  feet  -  8  or  over. 
The  type  is  hard  to  come  by,  but 
that's  my  goal  for  next  year. 
Once  we  get  our  program  where 
our  juniors  and  seniors  are  play- 
ing and  our  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores are  developing  to  replace 


them  then  we  will  be  on  the 
move." 

Right  now  the  spotlight  is  on 
freshmen.  There  are  eight  on 
the  14-man  squad,  and  three 
freshmen  will  be  among  the 
starting  five.  Top  prospect  among 
them  is  Center  Fred  Melson,  a 
6-5,  200-pound  rebound  artist 
from  Columbia,  S.  C,  who  could 
become  one  of  PC's  all-time 
greats.  Forward  Steve  Crowe, 
another  6-5  all-stater  from  Eas- 
ley,  S.  C,  also  seems  to  be  a 
definite  first-stringer.  And  the 
third  freshman  starting  posi- 
tion is  between  Forward  Jerry 
Owens,  a  6-5  Maryland  honorable 
mention  from  Severna  Park,  and 
Guard  Mike  Lovell,  a  hustling 
second-team  all-stater  from  Gre- 
sham,  S.  C,  whose  fine  shooting 
eye  makes  up  for  his  5-9  stature. 

The  veterans  of  the  starting 
lineup  will  be  Forward  Dave 
Kerchner,  6-3  junior  from  Louis- 
ville,  Ky.,   who   shoots   and   re- 


bounds well,  and  sophomore 
Guard  Donnie  Kuhn,  a  6-2  de- 
fensive specialist  from  Spartan- 
burg. 

Next  in  line  after  these  six  are 
senior  Guard  George  Dickerson, 
two-year  letterman  from  Spar- 
tanburg, and  Forward  John  Bar- 
tone,  another  Spartanburg  hus- 
tler who  transferred  in  this 
year  from  Spartanburg  Junior 
College.  Sophomore  letterman 
Danny  Yarborough  of  Spartan- 
burg, leading  scorer  of  last  year, 
will  be  counted  on  for  heavy 
duty  again.  Two  other  freshmen 
with  the  potential  for  varsity 
action  if  they  continue  to  develop 
are  Guard  Bobby  Whiteside  of 
Columbia,  the  quickest  man  on 
the  squad,  and  Center  Howard 
Bean,  another  Spartanburg  prod- 
uct whose  6-6  frame  makes  him 
the  tallest. 

Coach  Robinson  this  year  ex- 
pects to  use  a  variety  of  defenses 
— man-to-man,   zone,   pressure — 
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to  try  to  keep  the  opposition 
off-balance,  because  "we  don't 
have  the  height." 

Offensively,  it  will  be  strictly 
a  team  effort:  a  balanced,  con- 
tinuity type  where  everyone  has 
an  equal  opportunity  to  score. 
Robinson  adds: 

"We  should  be  more  interest- 
ing to  watch  this  season,  because 
the  team  has  better  speed  and 
quickness  plus  plenty  of  desire. 
We  plan  to  use  the  fast-break 
more,  with  plenty  of  running 
once  we  get  the  ball  off  the  back- 
board. Lack  of  height  still  hand- 
icaps the  rebounding,  but  the 
boys  are  fast." 

The  Blue  Hose  started  formal 
practices  on  October  1  and  be- 
fore that  were  two  weeks  of  pre- 
practice  training  —  running  and 
weight-lifting  —  to  build  up  en- 
durance and  stamina.  They  will 
need  every  ounce  of  it  to  com- 
pete in  the  Carolinas  Conference, 
which  appears  tougher  than  ever 
this  year. 


Robinson  rates  Guilford  and 
Pfeiffer  as  the  pre-season  fa- 
vorites, with  Elon,  Catawba  and 
Lenoir  Rhyne  as  strong  contend- 
ers. PC's  26-game  schedule  also 
includes  two  sessions  each  with 
state  rivals  Erskine  and  Wofford, 
independents  anticipating  big 
seasons  ahead. 

A  review  of  the  South  Carolina- 
dominated  roster  underscores 
Coach  Robinson's  intention  of 
recruiting  close  to  the  home 
base.  His  years  as  the  state's 
leading  coach  at  Spartanburg 
High  and  Columbia's  Dreher 
High,  resulting  in  three  state 
championship  teams,  proved  to 
him  that  "the  boys  are  here  if 
we  can  get  them."  So,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  he  plans  to  re- 
cruit within  a  200-mile  radius  of 
Clinton.  On  recruiting  for  next 
year  he  says: 

"In  contacting  the  high  schools 
I'll  get  between  200  and  300 
names  of  likely  prospects.  I  will 
be  able  to  take  a  good  look  at 


only  about  100  of  these  —  then 
really  concentrate  on  about  five 
who  are  6-8  or  over  in  hopes  of 
getting  one.  I  don't  know  of  any 
school  in  the  state  that  got  better 
boys  than  we  did  this  year,  but 
now  we  really  need  the  big  one." 

Under  conference  restrictions 
basketball  is  limited  to  a  total 
of  nine  full  scholarships.  This 
means  PC  can  project  the  avail- 
ability of  iy2  grants  for  the  next 
recruiting  year  —  no  room  for 
mistakes. 

Herb  Robinson  has  another 
conviction  about  PC  basketball. 
He  wants  to  return  the  schedule 
to  the  interest  level  of  the  1950- 
59  glory  years,  and  he  already 
is  in  contact  with  Furman,  the 
Citadel  and  Clemson  toward  this 
end.  If  at  least  two  of  these  can 
be  added  to  the  slate  of  high- 
scoring  conference  opponents 
and  state  Little  Four  rivals,  it 
should  help  respark  Blue  Hose 
enthusiasm. 


Here's  what  coeducation  has  done  for  the  Blue  Hose  sidelines.  In  a  rare  off-year  for  PC  football,  these 
young  ladies  brighten  the  scene.  From  the  left,  kneeling:  Ann  Richardson  of  Barnivell,  S.  C;  head  cheer- 
leader Jean  Cummings  of  Cartersville,  Ga.;  Ellen  Fluharty  of  Asheville;  Standing:  Shirley  Dillard  of 
Duncan,    S.    C:    Frances    Cox    of    Tallahassee;    Ann    Bates  of  Pickens,  S.  C;  and  Ann  Newton  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 


THE    CLASS    ROLL 


1916-25 

Harold  T.  Bridgman  '16  is  living 
in  Black  Mountain,  N.  C.  Prior  to 
his  retirement  from  the  ministry  in 
1962,  he  held  positions  on  the  Board 
of  World  Missions  and  was  a  mis- 
sionary to  China. 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Hall  '16  has  been 
practicing  medicine  in  Westminster, 
S.  C.  for  48  years.  He  earned  the 
MD  degree  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Charleston  in  1920. 

Marion  F.  Montgomery  '17  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Williamsburg  County,  S.  C.  which 
he  served  for  41  years  as  teacher, 
principal  and  superintendent  of 
education  before  retiring  in  1958. 

G.  Raymond  McElveen  '18,  Co- 
lumbia attorney  and  South  Carolina 
legislator,  has  been  practicing  law 
since  1921.  His  20-year  career  in  the 
legislature  began  in  1948. 

A.  Palmer  Macfie  '18  became 
president  of  Alexander  and  Baird 
Co.  of  Deland,  Fla.,  in  1967.  His  47 
years  of  business  experience  began 
in  1921  when  he  started  as  a  sales- 
man for  Hartsville  Fertilizer  Co. 

Lawrence  W.  Kirven  '21  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  is  a  legal  rating 
specialist  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. A  man  of  varied  ac- 
tivity, he  has  also  taught  and 
coached  in  the  Sumter,  S.  C,  High 
School,  engaged  in  private  law 
practice,  sold  stocks  and  worked 
with  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Service. 


Montgomery  '17 


Jackson  '28 


Ryan  L.  Wood  '21,  pastor  of  Me- 
morial Presbyterian  Church  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  has  retired  after 
44  years  in  the  ministry  but  con- 
tinues to  do  pulpit  supply  work.  He 
also  now  serves  as  human  relations 
counselor  for  Rinker  Materials  Corp. 
His  new  address  is  4600  Sunrise 
Blvd.,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

Dr.  Louis  C.  LaMotte  '22,  pro- 
fessor and  minister,  is  a  counselor 
for  Richmond  Technical  Institute 
in  Hamlet,  N.  C,  this  year  as  well 
as  instructor  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy at  North  Carolina  State 
University's  branch  at  Ft.  Bragg, 
where  he  has  taught  since  1963.  He 
is  president  and  executive  director 
of  the  Students'  World-Wide  Edu- 
cational Association,  which  conducts 
college  credit  study  tours  overseas. 
During  his  career,  he  has  also 
presided  over  Presbyterian  Junior 
College  in  Maxton,  N.  C,  served 
as  executive  secretary  for  Thorn- 
well  in  Clinton  and  was  vice- 
president  of  St.  Andrews  Presby- 
terian College. 


Marshall  C.  Dendy  '23,  who  re- 
tired last  year  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation in  Richmond,  Va.,  is  now 
living  at  1717  Gay  Drive  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  He  was  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  there  for  10 
years  (1942-52)  before  joining  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education. 

William  S.  Scott  '23  describes 
himself  as  "semi-retired,"  although 
he  is  a  flight  instructor  for  Weather- 
ford  Flying  Service  in  Charleston. 
The  president  of  Carolina  Skyways 
from  1941-67,  Scott  was  a  minister 
during  the  years  1923-36. 

E.  Donald  McMahan  '24  retired 
last  year  after  34  years  in  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  which  he  served  in 
the  Civilian  Personnel  Office  at  Ft. 
Bragg,  N.  C.  He  has  also  been  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  holding  the 
ThM  from  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Richmond. 

A  44-year  veteran  of  the  insur- 
ance world,  Henry  J.  McLaurin  '25 
of  Dearborn,  Mich.,  is  president  of 
McLaurin  &  Company,  organized  in 
1958.  He  is  vice  president  of  the 
National  Arthritis  Foundation  and 
serves  on  the  President's  Committee 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, the  executive  committee  of 
Michigan's  United  Fund,  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Authority  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Airway  Traffic 
Control. 

Vivian  P.  Weldon  '25  of  Detroit 
retired  last  year  as  salesman  for  the 
Michigan      Consolidated      Gas      Co. 


Homecoming  this  fall  drew  these  veterans  of  the  1923-26  era  back  to  campus:  Seated  —  Ross  Templeton  '24, 
Matthew  Lynn  '24,  Chap  Milling  '23,  Ned  Anderson  '23,  and  Ratchford  Boland  '24:  Standing  —  Gene  Beckman 
'25,  Gene  Galloway  '25,  H.  J.  "Red"  McLaurin  '25,  Leon  Norton  '24,  Gene  Wilson  '25,  W.  L.  Mcllwain  '25, 
Des  Edmunds  '25,  Edmund  Ferguson  '26,  E.  L.  Wilds  '25,  Delmar  Rhame  '26,  Harold  Smith  '25  and  L.  L.  Holladay  '25. 
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During   his   early   career,   he  taught 
school  in  South  Carolina. 

1928-33 

Louis  W.  Jackson  '28  is  president 
and  treasurer  of  Upstate  Invest- 
ments, Inc.,  in  Anderson,  S.  C. 
Previously,  he  was  a  director  and 
assistant  secretary  of  Anderson  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  In  1960, 
he  retired  as  a  colonel  after  32 
years  in  the  army. 

Louis  L.  Lesesne  '30  is  Williams- 
burg (S.  C.)  County's  first  Civil 
Court  Judge.  He  took  office  in  July, 
1968,  and  is  scheduled  to  hold  court 
eight  times  yearly.  A  native  of 
Greeleyville,  S.  C,  Lesesne  holds 
law  degrees  from  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Riddle  '31  re- 
tired in  July,  1968,  after  34  years  as 
a  minister  —  31  at  Cherryville 
(N.  C.)  Presbyterian  Church.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  congregation 
grew  from  80  to  645,  a  new  church 
was  built  and  a  new  manse  was 
purchased.  Rev.  Riddle  was  Cherry- 
ville's  first  civil  defense  director 
and  a  scoutmaster  for  25  years.  A 
chaplain  during  World  War  II,  he 
received  the  Bronze  Star  and  Purple 
Heart.  He  earned  the  ThM  at  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary  in 
1938.  His  new  address  is  Route  #1, 
Box  7,  Iva,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Ferguson  '32  is 
chief  of  surgical  service  at  the 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  Medical  School  in  1936. 

The  Rev.  N.  G.  Barron  '33,  who 
retired  in  January,  1968,  because  of 
a   disability  received  while  he  was 


Edmunds  Retires  as  Equitable  Veep 

A  formal  dinner  last  spring  at  New  York  City's  University 
Club  honored  DeSaussure  D.  Edmunds  upon  his  retirement 
as  vice-president  of  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

The  occasion,  at  which  Equitable  Board  Chairman 
James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  served  as  host  and  master  of  ceremonies, 
reviewed  Edmunds'  44  years  with  this  leading  insurance  organization.  The 
Sumter,  S.  C,  native  started  with  the  company  immediately  after  his  1925 
graduation  from  PC,  became  a  Million  Dollar  Round  Table  producer,  turned 
to  management  to  head  operations  in  North  Carolina  and  Alabama,  and  then 
moved  into  the  national  office  in  1954.  In  his  last  two  positions  of  responsi- 
bility Edmunds  headed  up  the  entire  manpower  development  program  for 
Equitable  and  then  assumed  specific  responsibilities  for  inter-departmental, 
inter-company  and  institutional  relationships  for  the  agency  department. 

Along  the  way  "Des"  Edmunds  received  his  Chartered  Life  Underwriter 
designation  in  1937  and  an  Alumni  Gold  P  award  in  1962,  and  put  in  a  three- 
year  tour  as  a  Navy  commander  during  World  War  II.  He  has  served  on  the 
PC  board  of  trustees  for  the  past  five  years. 


a  chaplain  during  World  War  II, 
is  living  at  413  N.  Eufaula  Ave., 
Eufaula,  Ala.  In  addition  to  Eufaula, 
Dr.  Barron  has  served  churches  in 
Clio  and  St.  Matthews,  S.  C,  and  in 
Gainesville,  Atlanta  and  Americus, 
Ga.  He  holds  the  ThM  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Freeman  B.  Parker  '33  of 
Sarasota.  Fla.,  is  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  which  he 
organized  in  1967.  Educated  for  the 
ministry  at  Columbia  and  Union 
Theological  Seminaries,  Dr.  Parker 
is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  chap- 
lain corps  of  the  National  Guard 
Reserve.  A  niece,  Cathy  Parker  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  is  a  PC  sophomore 
majoring  in  elementary  education. 

William  M.  White  '33  of  Rock  Hill, 
president  and  treasurer  of  White 
Printing  Company,  Inc.,  is  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    board    of    directors    of 


Printing  Industry  of  the  Carolinas. 
From  1964-67,  he  was  Grand  Com- 
mander of  Knights  Templar  of 
South  Carolina. 

1934-37 

A  former  all-state  football  player 
and  winner  of  the  Jacobs  Blocking 
Trophy,  Harry  E.  Bolick,  Jr.,  '34  is 
director  of  physical  education  at 
Hanau  American  School  in  Hanau, 
Germany.  A  son,  Reed  Todd  Bolick, 
is  a  1968  alumnus. 

The  Rev.  Chalmers  Fraser  Mc- 
Cutchen  '35  became  minister  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jack- 
sonville, N.  C,  in  1968,  after  five 
years  at  Waycross  (Ga.)  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctor  of  divinity  degree 
by  PC  in  1963. 

Another  Presbyterian  minister, 
the  Rev.  Manson  Booth  Tate  '36,  re- 


Tho  special  Homecoming  presentations:  In  the  picture  below,  left,  Mrs.  Elsie  Shealy,  Columbia  division  man- 
ager of  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corp.,  presents  a  portrait  of  PC  trustee  Ross  Templeton  as  a  division 
gift  to  President  Weersing  upon  Templetons  retirement  as  a  Field  officer.  The  picture  at  right  has  alumni 
president-elect   Bill    Hagood    '60    giving    the    1969    Alumni   Service   Award   to   Furman   Pinson    '33,   past   president. 
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ceived  the  honorary  doctor  of  divin- 
ity from  King  College  in  1968.  He 
has  been  minister  for  churches  in 
Dublin  and  Belspring,  Va.,  since 
1951.  In  1964,  he  was  named  the 
state's  rural  minister  of  the  year. 

George  E.  Plunkett,  Jr.  '37,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  G.  E. 
Plunkett,  Inc.,  of  Lithonia,  Ga.,  is 
vice  president  of  Southeast  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  From 
1962-66,  he  was  president  of  the 
association. 

Miss  Sophia  Sullivan  '37  became 
head  of  the  Catalog  Department  of 
the  Clemson  University  Library  in 
1968.  She  has  also  been  head  cata- 
loger  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
Law  Library  and  head  librarian  at 
Alabama  State  College  in  Florence, 
Ala.  She  earned  a  BS  in  library 
science  from  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  and  an  MS  from 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Tom  W.  Newland  '37,  as  executive 
director  of  the  Fort  Sanders  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  is  this  year  completing  an 
11 -story,  $8  million  addition  that 
will  bring  the  hospital's  total  capac- 
ity to  almost  1,000  beds.  This  build- 
ing program  is  the  latest  in  a  series 
he  has  directed  since  taking  over  as 
administrator  of  a  debt-ridden,  179- 
bed  hospital  in  1955.  Auxiliary 
facilities  added  include  a  new  $1 
million  School  of  Nursing  opened 
in  1965  and  a  $1  million  Professional 
Building  occupied  in  1967.  A  regent 
of  the  American  College  of  Hospital 
Administrators  and  recognized  na- 
tionally in  his  field,  Newland  last 
year  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Tennessee 
Hospital  Association. 

1938-49 

John  C.  Cavin  '38  last  year  became 
associated  with  the  Lyman  S.  C, 
Printing  and  Finishing  Division  of 
Lowenstein  &  Sons  textile  manufac- 
turers after  spending  30  years  with 
Riegel  Textile  Corp.  He  lives  at  210 
W.  Poinsett  St.,  Greer,  S.  C. 

Paul  Hughston  Frowein  '38  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  supply  rooms 
of  all  plants  in  the  North  and  South 
Carolina  divisions  of  Springs  Mills, 
Inc.  He  lives  at  912  Marion  Sims 
Drive,  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

James  Lewis  Culp  '39  has  served 
as  assistant  dean  of  student  affairs 
at  Georgia  State  College  in  Atlanta 
since  1966.  He  joined  the  staff  there 
upon  retirement  from  the  Army 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
after  27  years  of  service.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Catherine  Bryson,  '42, 
and  they  have  four  children. 
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Joe  H.  Carter,  Jr.  '41  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  a  life  insurance 
agent  Anderson,  S.  C,  where  he 
serves  as  clerk  of  the  session  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
previously  was  associated  with  Bur- 
lington   Industries.    Carter    and    his 


Newland  '37 


Cain  '47 


wife — the  former  Sadler  Neely — 
live  at  2814  Bellview  Road. 

Branch  R.  Fleming  '43  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  that  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  Apollo  II 
lunar  landing  mission.  He  is  chief 
of  the  configuration  management 
office  in  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration's  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntsville, 
Ala.  The  huge  Saturn  V  Rocket 
that  lifted  Apollo  II  from  earth  was 
developed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Marshall  Center,  NASA's  largest 
organization.  After  leaving  PC, 
Fleming  earned  his  B.M.E.  degree 
in  1949  from  Georgia  Tech. 

Married — Banna  Peista  Martin  '44 
of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to  Joe  Ma- 
loney  on  June  7,  1969. 

James  G.  "Bud"  Collier,  Jr.  '46 
recently  joined  Reeves  Brothers 
textile  organization  as  general  per- 
sonnel and  safety  director,  operating 
out  of  the  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  head- 
quarters office.  He  had  spent  21 
years  with  the  Woodside  Division 
of  Dan  River  Mills  as  industrial 
relations   director.    Currently   chair- 


man of  the  personnel  division  of  the 
South  Carolina  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Collier  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Lucy  Thomas  and 
they  have  five  children. 

Herman  E.  Cain  '47  is  beginning 
his  fifth  year  as  superintendent  of 
the  Andrews  (SC)  public  schools. 
Active  in  church  and  community 
affairs,  he  is  a  trustee,  associate  dis- 
trict lay  leader  and  church  school 
superintendent  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  and  wife  Joanne  have 
four  children. 

R.  E.  "Ears"  Wilson  '48,  head  coach 
at  Southside  High  School  in  Flor- 
ence, S.  C,  will  direct  the  South 
Carolina  squad  in  the  33rd  annual 
Shrine  Bowl  all-star  game  at  Char- 
lotte on  December  6.  Wilson  began 
this  season  with  a  career  record  of 
107  wins,  48  losses  and  five  ties  in 
16  years  of  high  school  coaching. 

Married — Elizabeth  Bryan  Brewer 
of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  to  Charles 
Clinkscales  Winn  '49  of  Clinton,  on 
September  19,   1969. 

1951-56 

The  Rev.  George  A.  Fleming  '51 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Herman 
Baptist  Church  of  Moseley,  Va.,  for 
the  past  year  after  serving  for  11 
years  as  pastor  of  the  Perkins 
Church  of  Goochland,  Va.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Billie  Sue 
Malone,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  V.  Atkinson  '52  is 
executive  officer  with  headquarters 
company  at  the  Army  Combat  Sur- 
veillance School  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.  An  infantry  officer  since  his 
graduation,  he  has  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  and 
Air  Medal  for  service  in  Vietnam. 
He  and  wife  Iris  have  two  children. 

Clyde  H.  Beaumont  '54  is  assistant 
vice-president  in  charge  of  insurance 


Less  than  half  of  the  '29  alumni  who  returned  for  Homecoming  were 
present  when  this  picture  was  taken.  The  trio  shown  here,  left  to  right, 
are:  Adger  M.  Carter,  Robert  Latimer,  Jr.,  and  James  E.  Holleman. 


sales  with  E.  H.  Crump  &  Co.  in 
Memphis,  Term.,  the  largest  insur- 
ance agency  in  the  South.  He  has 
been  with  this  company  for  the  past 
four  years  after  spending  ten  years 
with  Travelers  Insurance  Companies, 
the  last  three  as  manager  of  their 
Memphis  office.  Beaumont  earned 
his  CPCU  designation  in  1965.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Gay  Mc- 
Lemore  and  three  children  live  at 
1169  Estar  Drive. 

The  Rev.  Marcus  B.  Prince  III  '54 
is  the  new  minister  of  the  Pineville 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Charlotte. 
He  assumed  this  pastorate  recently 
after  serving  the  historic  Centre 
Church  of  Mount  Mourne,  N.  C,  for 
seven  years.  Moving  from  the  tra- 
ditional. Prince  finds  a  budding 
young  congregation  of  over  100  in  a 
rapidly  developing  area  with  a 
brand-new  church  building  and 
plans  for  eventually  expanding  to 
a  $1.5  million  complex  for  2,000 
members.  He  and  wife  Ester  now 
reside  with  their  two  children  at 
3700  Riverbend  Road,   Charlotte. 

Born  —  to  Mrs.  Frances  Bradham 
Smith  and  Raymond  B.  Smith,  Jr. 
'54  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  —  their 
fourth  child,  a  son,  Matthew  Brad- 
ham —  on  March  24,  1969.  Smith  is 
planning  analyst  with  the  Greice 
Fine  Goods  Division  of  Deering 
Milliken. 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Smith,  '54 
minister  of  the  Tupelo  (Miss.)  First 
Presbyterian  Church  since  1965,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Committee 
of  12  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  US 
to  work  toward  union  with  the 
United   Presbyterian   Church   USA. 

Thomas  H.  Alexander  '55  of 
Bishopville,  S.  C,  is  vice-president 
of  the  insurance  firm  Stuckey  & 
Alexander.  His  community  activities 
include  being  chairman  of  the  of- 
ficial board  of  the  Methodist  Church, 


Beaumont  '54 


Ropp  '55 


a  member  of  the  town  council  and 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Oeland,  and  they  have  three 
children. 

John  M.  Cooper,  Jr.  '55  is  a  sales- 
man with  the  Carolina  Wholesale, 
Co.,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  a 
deacon  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  there.  He  and  wife  Leila 
have  a  young  son,  live  at  1507  Well- 
ington Drive. 

Born  —  to  Mrs.  Jane  Owen  New- 
some  and  John  P.  Newsome  '55  of 
Atlanta  —  their  fourth  child,  a 
daughter,  Leslie  Jane  —  on  April 
22,  1969.  He  is  co-owner  of  Newsome 
Service  Station,  Inc.,  in  Decatur,  Ga. 

Richard  F.  Ropp  '55  recently  was 
promoted  from  major  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  is  now  attending  the 
Army's  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Rated  a  senior  Army  aviator,  Ropp 
had  served  with  the  Army  Aviation 
Systems  Command  in  St.  Louis  for 
several  years  prior  to  entering  the 
college  and  had  three  tours  of  duty 
in  Vietnam. 

Born — to  William  F.  Tiller  '55  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Pate  Tiller  '65  of  Clinton, 
S.  C.  —  a  son,  John  Harvey  —  on 
April  16,  1969. 

Dr.  Kenneth  N.  Baker  '56  is  prac- 
ticing dentistry  in  Ft.  Walton  Beach, 
Fla.,  where  he  lives  at  108  Sotir  St. 
with  wife  Dolly  and  two  children. 

Frank  M.  Burgess  '56  is  now  in 
his  ninth  year  as  a  buyer  with  the 
Kendall  Co.  of  Charlotte.  He  and 
wife  Barbara  became  the  proud 
parents  of  their  first  child  in  April, 


Some  of  the  1939-43  era  who  made  it  back:  Walter  Todd  '39,  Buddy 
McLaughlin  '43,  Mrs.  Aggie  Jones  Hiers  '39,  William  Jacobs  '40. 
Guylon  Thompson  '42,  Charles  MacDonald  '42  and  Verne  Church  '42. 


1968,  with  the  arrival  of  Barbara 
Lauren  Burgess. 

Dr.  Raymond  Lord  '56  this  year 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Idaho  in  Caldwell  as  a  professor  in 
the  department  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  He  previously  taught  for 
a  number  of  years  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity, the  1968-69  session  as  a  Faculty 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College  (the 
undergraduate  men's  college).  Lord 
received  his  PhD  in  1968  from  the 
Duke  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

And  speaking  of  births,  Lt.  Col. 
Chris  Patte  '56  delivered  his  own 
7  pound-15  ounce  son  on  September 
9,  1969,  when  the  best  the  obstetric- 
ian could  do  was  give  directions  over 
the  telephone.  It's  not  recommended, 
but  all  worked  out  well  for  the  har- 
ried father,  mother  Rebecca  and 
newcomer  Christian  Patte.  Chris  is 
stationed  in  Washington  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff's  office,  Department 
of  the  Army. 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  C.  Young  '56  is  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  where 
he  is  chief  of  ophthalmology  at 
Womack  Army  Hospital.  He  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  September 
after  three  years  with  the  97th 
General  Hospital  in  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Young  was  certified  by 
the  American  Board  of  Ophthalmo- 
logy in  1968  and  was  promoted  to 
his  present  rank  last  February. 

1957-59 

Jackson  O.  Byers  '57,  general 
agent  heading  the  Columbia,  S.  C, 
operation  for  Pilot  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  has  won  the  company's  Out- 
standing Agency  Builders  Award 
for  three  consecutive  years.  Colum- 
bia was  the  fifth  leading  agency  for 
1968.  Byers  serves  as  a  member  of 
Pilot's  Management  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, as  president  of  the  Columbia 
General  Agents  and  Managers  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  an  active  church  of- 
ficer of  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  and  wife  Catherine'  have  two 
children. 

William  B.  Hart  '57,  vice-president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  At- 
lanta, recently  received  his  law  de- 
gree as  top  honor  graduate  of  the 
Atlanta  Law  School  he  attended  at 
night. 

William  D.  Hawkins  '58  serves  as 
vice-president  of  the  S  &  H  Insur- 
ance Co.,  a  firm  with  which  he  has 
been  associated  since  graduation 
from  PC.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Mary  Hawkins  '57,  and  they  have 
two  children.  Address:  127  Marimar 
Way,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Luther  O.   "Luke"   Hinson  '58   of 
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Florence,  S.  C,  has  been  a  revenue 
officer  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  the  past  eight  years.  He 
is  active  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  he  and  wife  Margaret  have  two 
children. 

Norman  D.  "Sonny"  King  '59,  suc- 
cessful Belton-Honea  Path  (SC) 
High  School  coach,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Alumnus  R.  E.  Wilson 
(see  '48  notes)  on  the  coaching  staff 
for  South  Carolina's  all-star  Shrine 
Bowl  encounter  with  North  Caro- 
lina on  December  6.  King's  eight- 
year  coaching  record  at  the  start  of 
this  season  stood  at  69  wins,  21 
losses  and  2  ties.  His  wife  is  Laura 
Jo  Satterfield  King  '59  who  teaches 
at  the  same  school  he  serves  as 
athletic  director. 

1960-62 

Born  —  to  Mrs.  Martha  McMillian 
Adams  '60  and  Fred  L.  Adams  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  a  son  Jeffrey  Luke 
— on  May  31,  1969.  She  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  cytologist  with  the 
Cancer  Detection  Center  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Born  —  to  Mrs.  Anne  R.  Holland 
'64  and  Davis  R.  Holland,  Jr.,  '60  of 
Irmo,  S.  C.  —  a  daughter,  Rebecca 
Anne  —  on  August  17,  1969. 

Matthew  M.  Smith,  Jr.  '60,  general 
manager  of  M.  M.  Smith  Storage 
Warehouse,  Inc.,  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  C,  was  married  on  May  10,  1969 
to  Ila  Jeannette  Jordan.  He  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  president  of  the  men  of  the 
Highland  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
also    president    of    the    Allied    Van 


Lines     and     the     Carolina-Virginia 
Roundtable. 

Married  —  Sara  Ann  Williams  of 
Eden,  N.  C,  to  Francis  R.  Tollison, 
Jr.  '60  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on 
July  26,  1969. 

William  Hobson  Jeter,  Jr.  '61  is 
the  new  assistant  principal  of  James 
Island  High  School  near  Charleston, 
S.  C.  He  took  over  this  position  last 
July  after  serving  as  administrative 
assistant  at  Virginia  Beach  (Va.) 
Junior  High.  He  holds  a  master  of 
education  degree  from  William  and 
Mary,  and  has  done  work  toward 
his  PhD. 

James  Monroe  '61  last  August 
began  work  on  his  PhD  in  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  awarded  an 
appointment  as  a  research  assistant. 
His  wife  serves  on  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Nursing  there.  Mon- 
roe received  his  MA  from  Wayne 
State  University  last  December,  then 
taught  part-time  at  Wayne  and  at 
Mercy  College  of  Detroit  before  re- 
turning to  his  post-graduate  studies. 
His  new  address:  710  Biskoff  Court, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

A  fourth  daughter  and  fifth  child 
joined  the  household  of  Dr.  William 
S.  Ogden  '61  and  Mrs.  Lou  Gray 
Ogden  '62  of  Durham,  N.  C,  with 
the  birth  of  Kathryn  Caine  Ogden 
on  August  23,  1969.  Ogden  is  at  the 
Duke  Medical  Center  on  a  residency 
in  orthopaedic  surgery. 

Alvin  M.  Whitmire  '61  of  Clinton 
is  vice-president  of  Contessa  Homes, 
Inc.,  mobile  home  manufacturers. 
He  and  wife  Anita  announced  the 
birth  of  a  second  child  —  daughter 
Sonya  Lea  —  on  June  29,  1969. 

James  Bland  Quantz  '62  is  a  sales 


Thurman  and  Edmunds 
Make  Bank  President 


Two  alumni  of  the  early  1950's  have  assumed  the  presidencies  of  banks 
in  the  Atlanta  area  during  the  past  year. 

John  K.  Thurman  '52  became  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Glenwood  in  mid-1968  after  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Atlanta  acquired  controlling  interest  in  the  Glenwood  National  Bank 
in  Decatur.  At  the  time  of  his  promotion  Thurman  served  as  assistant  vice- 
president  and  branch  manager  of  the  Greenbriar  Office  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Atlanta. 

Last  July  Jack  B.  Edmunds  '55  was  elected  president  of  the  Citizens 
Banking  Co.  of  Hartwell,  which  earlier  had  joined  the  Citizens  and  Southern 
National  Bank  system  as  a  correspondent  associate.  Edmunds  moved  to  his 
new  position  after  serving  as  assistant  vice-president  and  branch  manager 
of  C  &  S's  Atlanta  Pershing  Point  office  since  1963. 


representative  with  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
He  was  married  to  the  former  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Means  on  May  10,  1969, 
and  moved  to  a  new  address  at 
Route  1,  Lexington,  S.  C.  (Box  49). 
Jimmy  Rakestraw  '62  is  now  in 
his  first  year  as  head  football  coach 
at  Druid  Hills  High  School,  one  of 
the  largest  Triple-A  schools  in  the 
Atlanta  area.  He  stepped  up  from 
the  assistant's  job  he  had  held  since 
1966.  Rakestraw  is  married  to  the 
former  Sarah  Rebecca  Jones,  and 
the3r  have  two  children. 

1963-64 

John  L.  Donaldson,  Jr.  '63  holds 
the  position  of  vice-president  with 
the  Bluegrass  Barge  Co.  in  Versail- 
les, Ky.  He  joined  the  firm  in  1967 
after  four  years  of  Navy  service. 
Donaldson  was  married  on  October 
19,  1968  to  the  former  Sharyn 
Steinert. 

Robert  Wilton  Hazelwood  '63  of 
Memphis  joined  Armour  &  Co.,  as  a 
salesman  last  year  after  spending 
a  year  as  warehouse  manager  with 
the  F.  H.  Ross  Co.  He  and  wife 
Sandra  announced  the  birth  of  their 
second  daughter,  Michelle  Leigh,  on 
December  2,  1968.  Address:  4950 
Princeton  Rd. 

The  Rev.  Marion  B.  Boozer  '64  is 
now  in  his  second  year  as  minister 
of  the  Castanea  Presbyterian 
Church,  Route  1,  Stanley,  N.  C.  He 
went  directly  to  this  pastorate  after 
receiving  his  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree  from  Columbia  Seminary  in 
June,  1968. 

Peyton  Lea  Carter  II  '64  is  a  lab- 
oratory technologist  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Chest  Disease  Hospital  in 
Chattanooga.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Louise  Hamilton  Crayton, 
announced  the  birth  of  their  first 
child  —  a  son,  Peyton  Lea  III  —  on 
September  14,  1969.  Address:  107  S. 
Bragg  Ave.,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Tenn. 

Frank  E.  Cooper  III  '64  last 
March  joined  Reynolds  &  Co.  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  New  York,  an 
organization  with  membership  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He 
is  assistant  to  Glenn  T.  Allen,  Jr., 
resident  partner  in  Tampa  and  lives 
with  wife  Candy  at  1039  Frankland 
Road.  Cooper  previously  was  the 
purchasing  representative  for  the 
Anderson  Surgical  Supply  Co. 

Benjamin  M.  Crabtree  '64  is  coach 
and  science  teacher  at  Thornwell 
Orphanage  High  School,  where  he 
has  been  situated  since  his  grad- 
uation except  for  one  year  (1965- 
66)    as   trainer   and   director  of  in- 
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Lord  '56 


Byers  '57 


tramural  sports  at  PC.  Crabtree  is 
married  to  the  former  Elizabeth 
Franham  Hopkins,  and  they  have 
two  children. 

Married  —  Margaret  Ashby  Baker 
to  Dr.  Wesley  W.  Lawton,  Jr.,  '64 
both  of  Estill,  S.  C,  on  October  12, 
1969.  He  earned  his  medical  degree 
from  the  South  Carolina  Medical 
College  in  1968. 

Ma.].  William  E.  Tyson  '64  is  now 
on  duty  as  an  intelligence  analyst 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
Washington.  He  and  wife  Karen 
Faye  reside  with  their  two  children 
at  6309  Prospect  Terrace,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

1965-66 

Married  —  Martha  Jane  Clements 
of  Troy,  Ala.,  to  James  Mack  Cobb 
'65  of  Atlanta,  on  April  5,  1969. 

Married  —  Peggy  Marlene  Mc- 
Millan of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to 
Evy  Lee  Davis  III  '65  of  Asheville, 
N.  C.  on  April  12,  1969.  He  is 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Snelling 
&  Snelling. 

W.  Alvin  Hueble  '65  is  assistant 
manager  of  the  Bailey  Agency  in 
Clinton.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Rachel  Anne  Wilson,  announced  the 
adoption  of  a  son  —  William  Alvin, 
Jr.  —  on  March  19,  1969. 

Married  —  Dianne  Holland  to 
Wint  Rutledge  Galloway  '65  of 
Easley,  S.  C,  on  June  14,  1969. 

Married  —  Daryl  Elisabeth  Brin- 
ton  to  James  Franklin  Hendrix  '65 
of  Columbia.  S.  C,  on  September  14, 
1969. 

Married  —  Rebecca  Jane  Pearson 
to  James  Clijton  Lollis  '65  of  Jo- 
anna, S.  C,  on  May  31,   1969. 

Born  —  to  Mrs.  Sandra  McCarter 
Warlick  '67  and  Donald  L.  Warlick 
'65  of  Athens,  Ga.,  their  first  child— 
a  son,  John  Kenneth  —  on  January 
31,  1969.  He  is  now  a  teacher  and 
football  coach  at  Athens  High 
School. 

Married  —  Sandra  Kate  Mc- 
Whorter  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Mason  C. 
Johnsoji  '65  of  Joanna,  S.  C,  on 
August  17,   1969. 

Born  —  to  Mrs.  Melinda  Gaines 
McKeown    '65    and    Melvin    B.    Mc- 


Keown,  Jr.,  of  York,  S.  C.  —  a 
daughter,  Adrienne  Caroline  —  on 
January  20,  1969. 

Engaged  —  Gaither  Eunice  Bank- 
head  of  Blackstock,  S.  C,  to  Alvin 
Floyd  Boone,  Jr.  '66  of  Laurens, 
S.  C.  A  December  wedding  is  plan- 
ned. 

Capt.  Tyrus  J.  Manning  '66  is  now 
serving  as  battalion  motor  officer 
with  headquarters  battery  of  the 
3126  Artillery  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  He 
moved  to  this  post  in  early  1969  after 
spending  the  previous  year  as  Alpha 
Battery  Commander  with  the  15th 
Artillery  in  Korea.  He  and  wife 
Marion  live  at  1424  SE  Ford  St., 
Lawton,  Qkla. 

Walter  B.  Todd,  Jr.  '66  was  among 
108  new  lawyers  who  successfully 
passed  the  South  Carolina  Bar  and 
were  sworn  in  before  the  state  Su- 
preme Court  on  September  10.  He 
was  scheduled  to  enter  the  Army  in 
early  October,  first  attending  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  School  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.  Todd,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  law  school  last  June, 
is  married  to  the  former  June 
Rodgers  of  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Married  —  Helena  Louise  Woody 
'66  of  Recife,  Pernambuco,  Brazil, 
to  Eduardo  Pereira  Delasco,  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1969. 


1967-68 

Married  —  Alice  Diane  Adams  '67 
of  Simpsonville,  S.  C,  to  Herman 
Grady  Kirven,  Jr.  '69  of  Anderson, 
S.  C,  on  August  2,  1969. 

J.  Richard  Galloway  '67  entered 
Officer's  Candidate  School  last 
spring  after  completing  Army  basic 
training  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  and 
engineering  advanced  individual 
training  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 
He  was  married  to  the  former  Su- 
zanne Sowell  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  on 
December  17,  1967.  Current  address: 
2318  Dorothy  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

James  L.  Elliott  '67  is  now  in  pro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  management  with  the 
Southwire  Co.  of  Carrollton,  Ga., 
after  having  played  for  one  season 
as  a  punting  specialist  with  the  pro- 
fessional Pittsburgh  Steelers.  His 
wife,  the  former  Beth  Brooks  '67 
presented  him  with  their  second 
child  —  a  son,  John  Wade  —  on 
August  22,  1969. 

Born  —  to  Mrs.  Sandra  Leaphart 
Priestino  and  Ramon  R.  Priestino 
'67  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  —  a  daughter, 
Cheryn  Ashley  —  on  May  19,  1969. 

Married  —  Elizabeth  R.  Lindsay 
'69  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  to  David  S. 
Templeton,  Jr.  '67  of  Clinton,  on 
May  31,   1969.  He  is  completing  his 


King  '59 


Munnins 


senior  year  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  and  she 
teaches  in  the  public  schools  there. 

Hugh  W.  Weldon,  Jr.  '67  recently 
out  of  the  Army,  works  in  the  group 
insurance  department  of  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  in  Atlanta. 
A  few  months  ago  he  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in 
action  as  a  first  lieutenant  with  the 
9th  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam 
during  an  enemy  attack  against  the 
Dong  Tarn  Base  Camp.  According 
to  the  award,  when  one  of  the  in- 
coming rounds  struck  an  ammuni- 
tion storage  area,  Lt.  Weldon  "cour- 
ageously left  the  command  bunker 
and  moved  through  a  barrage  of 
shrapnel  and  debris  to  check  for 
casualties." 

Married  —  Julia  Lake  Vass  '67  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  William  E. 
Dudley,  on  June  22,  1969.  Address: 
3459  Gilmer  Court,  Apt.  3,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Married  —  Lucy  Jones  Garrett,  a 
student,  of  Fountain  Inn,  S.  C,  to 
Glenn  S.  Beckham  '68  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  on  July  19,  1969.  He  is  an 
electric  sales  representative  with 
the  South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas 
Co.,  and  they  live  at  35  Anita  Drive, 
Charleston. 

Married  —  Mary  Shuman  Bistline 
'68  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  to  Lawrence 
Joseph  Bullis,  Jr.,  '69  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  on  July  26,  1969. 

Married  —  Fay  Parker  Skemp  to 
Clarence  Anderson  Cooper  '68,  both 
of  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  August  9,  1969. 
He  is  a  salesman  with  Anderson 
Surgical  Supply  Co.,  and  they  live 
at  322  N.  Hubert,  Apt.  112,  Tampa. 

Married  —  Nan  Anita  Smith,  a 
student,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  to 
Dean  Melvin  Davis  '68  of  Seneca, 
S.  C,  on  June  15,  1969.  He  is  attend- 
ing Columbia  Theological  Seminary. 

Married  —  Floye  Ann  Spencer  to 
Thomas  Michael  Luke  '68  of  Val- 
dosta,  Ga.,  on  June  7,  1969.  He  is  a 
junior  executive  with  the  Olanti  H. 
Luke  Clothing  Co. 

Married  —  Frances  Elizabeth 
Robbins  of  Clinton,  S.  C,  to  David 
Lynwood  McDonald  '68  of  Decatur, 
Ga.,  on  June  15,  1969. 

Married  —  Ann  Ledbetter.  a  stu- 
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dent,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to  Law- 
rence Jefferson  Raines  '68  of  Clin- 
ton, S.  C,  on  December  28,  1968. 

Married  —  Dorothy  Ann  Lindler 
of  Heath  Springs,  S.  C,  to  Jay 
Richard  Sjoholm  '68  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
en  Juno  14,  1969.  He  is  an  agent  with 
David  H.  Baker  &  Co.,  Realtor,  and 
they  live  at  4306  N.  Shallowford  Rd. 
NE|  Apt.  J-8,  Chamblee,  Ga. 

Married  —  Barbara  Ann  Brown 
'69  of  Eufaula,  Ala.,  to  Donald 
Yates  Taylor  '68  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  on  May  31,  1969.  On  Navy  duty 
untill  1972,  he  is  currently  serving 
as  a  personnelman  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Cecil  Field,  Fla.   (Box  111). 

Engaged  —  Wallis  Elizabeth 
Jenkins  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  to  James 
Michael  Thurston  '68  of  Strouds- 
burg,  Pa.  He  is  currently  serving  in 
the  Army. 

Married  —  Sue  Osborne  Myers  '68 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.  to  Charles  Wright 
Weston  '69  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
July  19,  1969.  He  is  serving  in  the  US 
Coast  Guard. 

Born  —  to  Mrs.  Judith  Jones 
Ritchie  and  Lt.  James  L.  Ritchie  '68 
of  Mineral  Wells,  Tex. — a  daughter, 
Jill  Marie— on  April  21,   1969. 

1969 

Born  —  to  Mr.  Ronnie  Steele  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  Jean  Goodwin  '69  of 
Martinsville,  Va.  —  a  son,  John 
Hugh  Steele  on  October  10,  1969. 

Married — Nancy  Cathy  McAdams, 
a  student,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  to 
Stephen  James  Albright  '69  of  Ocala, 
Fla..  on  June  21,  1969. 

Married  —  Nancy  Margaret  Alex- 
ander '69  of  Smyrna,  Ga.,  to  William 
Edward  Dorn,  Jr.,  '69  of  Lexington, 
S.  C,  on  September  6,  1969. 

Married — Sandra  Antley  to  Terry 
Lane  Alexander  '69  of  Richland, 
S.  C,  on  August  10,  1969. 

Married  —  Sheron  Cecilia  Derrick 
of  Cayce,  S.  C,  to  Harold  David 
Bowers  '69  of  Gilbert,  S.  C,  on  June 
8,  1969.  He  entered  the  Army  as  an 
infantry  second  lieutenant  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Married  —  Ella  Lee  Chase  Friar  to 
David  Ripley  Gravely  '69  of  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C,  on  August  9,  1969. 

Married  —  Emily  Anne  Martin  to 
Robert  Louis  Hackle  '69  of  Winns- 
boro,  S.  C,  on  June  7,  1969. 

Married  —  Phyllis  Ann  Mixon  of 
Clinton,  S.  C,  to  William  Jerome 
Holland  III  '69  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  on 
July  13,  1969. 

Married  —  Bridget  Baucom  to 
George  F.  Latimer  '69  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  on  December  29,  1968. 

Married  —  Linda  May  McCord  '69 
to  Reese  Joel  Taylor,  both  of  Man- 
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ning,  S.  C,  on  June  14,   1969. 

Married  —  Barbara  Thigpen  to 
Edgar  Hill  Lane  '69  of  Decatur,  Ga., 
on  April  12,  1969. 

Married  —  Lilith  Quinlin  to  Wil- 
bur Rush  Otey  III  '69  both  of 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  on  June  14,  1969. 
He  is  attending  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Married  —  Paula  Judith  Owings 
to  James  Benson  Page  '69  of  Wood- 
ruff, S.  C,  on  August  9,  1969. 

Married  —  Pamela  Louise  Mor- 
row, a  student,  to  George  Patterson 
Stogner  '69  of  Lancaster,  S.  C,  on 
May  31,  1969.  He  is  currently  in  the 
National  Guard  and  will  teach 
physical  education  at  Whitten  Vil- 
lage, near  Clinton,  upon  discharge 
in  November. 

Married  —  Mary  Jane  Adair  to 
Alvin  Dewitt  Powers,  Jr.,  '69,  both 
of  Laurens,  S.  C,  on  June  7,  1969. 

Married  —  Patricia  Sadie  Work- 
man  '69  to  Robert  Marion  Thomason, 
both  of  Laurens,  S.  C,  on  August 
1,   1969. 

Married  —  Mary  Susan  Duncan, 
a  student,  of  Kingsport,  Term.,  to 
William  Bernal  Kirtland  '69  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  in  September  1969.  He 
is  now  taking  post-graduate  work 
in  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Married  —  Jane  Patricia  Driggers 
'69  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  to  John  R.  Gooch, 
Jr.,  on  August  23,  1969. 

Married  —  Ellen  Marie  Stewart 
'69  of  Malverne,  N.  Y.,  to  Richard 
Hunter  Waters  '68  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  September  13,  1969.  He  is  a  sales 
representative  with  W.  S  e  s  s  e  1 
Waters  &  Associates,  and  they  live 
at  65  Old  Ivy  Road  NE,  Atlanta. 


Engaged  —  Janice  Lynne  Callahan 
'69  to  Curtis  Franklin  Fleming,  both 
of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  The  wedding 
is  planned  for  December  27,  1969. 
She  is  teaching  the  first  grade  in 
the  Welcome  Elementary  School. 

Students   &   Faculty 

Born  —  to  Charles  Sanmel  Black- 
man,  a  student,  and  Mrs.  Neely 
Copeland  Blackman  '72  —  a  son, 
Joseph  Samuel — on  August  25,  1969. 

Married — Suzanne  Bruce  Warthen 
to  William  Cleveland  Dobbins,  a 
student,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  on 
July  26,   1969. 

Married  —  Lana  Ruth  Graham  of 
Whitmire,  S.  C,  to  Homer  Michael 
Jones,  a  student,  of  Clinton,  S.  C, 
on  May   18,   1969. 

Married  —  Julia  Virginia  Nettles 
to  Charles  George  Rowland  III,  a 
student,  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  August  20, 
1969. 

Married  —  Susan  Warren  Brandt 
to  Abney  Coleman  Wallace,  a  stu- 
dent, of  Greenwood,  S.  C,  on  May 
24,  1969. 

Married  —  Mary  Jan  Whitmore 
of  St.  Charles,  Ark.,  to  Paul  E.  Wil- 
burn  III,  a  student,  of  Union,  S.  C, 
on  August  9,  1969. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  D.  Burnside, 
professor  of  history,  announce  the 
adoption  of  a  son,  Timothy  Sean,  on 
August  14,  1969. 

Born  —  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Vinton 
Smith,  instructor  in  psychology,  a 
daughter,  Cynthia  Dianne  —  on 
August  30,  1969. 

Born  —  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Harrison,  assistant  professor  of 
biology  —  a  daughter,  Marion  Boyd 
—  on  October   16,   1969. 


Two  coed  Homecoming  queens,  past  and  present:  senior  Peggy  Ellison 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.  (daughter  of  Bob  Ellison  '40),  the  1968  queen, 
presents  the  bouquet  of  roses  to  1969  queen  Tommie  Ellis,  a  junior 
from  Greenville,  after  her  croivning  at  the  football  game  halftime. 


Alumni 

Sons  &  Daughters 

Among  '69  Grads 


L.  Judson  Caldwell,  BA 
Lewis  D.  Caldwell  '31 


Richard  O.  Hay,  BA 
Henry  M.  Hay,  Sr.  '25 


Jane  A.  McSween,  BA 
William  C.  McSween  '39 


Ellen  M.  Stewart,  BA 
Edwin  W.  Stewart  '42 


John  L.  Denny,  BS 
Charles  E.  Denny  '36 


R.  Thomas  Ivey,  BS 
Thomas  Ivey  '45 


Thomas  H.  Paul,  BS 
C.  Huiet  Paul  '40 


Glacia  A.  Theus,  BA 
James  T.  Theus  '42 


W.  Rhette  Anderson,  BA 
E.  V.  Anderson  '32 


Martha  A.  DuBose,  BA 
5.  Richards  DuBose  '40 
Dorothy  D.  DuBose  '41 


Samuel  D.  Lipsey,  BA 
Samuel  T.  Lipsey  '40 


Frederick  C.  Pratt,  BS 
F .  Clyde  Pratt  '40 


N.  Alford  Wilson,  Jr.,  BS 
Neille  A.  Wilson  '38 


Reed  T.  Bolick,  BA 
Harry  E.  Bolick  '35 


R.  Shell  Dula,  BA 
Madelyn  Adair  Dula  '35 


Linda  M.  McCord,  BA 
Charles  L.  McCord  '49 


Burgess  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  BA,  BS 
B.  Gaither  Shaw  '38 


Danny  K.  Wyatt,  BA 
John  K.  Wyatt  '36 
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DEA THS 


JOE     HICKSON    LITTLE      15    of 

Glendale,  Ariz.,  died  at  age  75  on 
September  2,  1969,  after  a  lengthy 
illness.  He  was  a  native  of  Clinton 
who  went  to  Arizona  after  leaving 
PC  and  served  as  Glendale  post- 
master from  1933  until  his  1942  re- 
tirement. He  then  served  for  21 
years  as  director  of  the  Glendale 
Housing  Authority.  His  wife,  son 
and  three  daughters  survive. 

MARVIN  ELROY  CARMICHAEL 
'16  of  Dillon,  S.  C,  died  suddenly  on 
April  2,  1969,  while  visiting  his 
daughter  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  was 
76.  Carmichael  was  associated  with 
the  Dillon  Insurance  Agency  for 
many  years  and  was  president  of 
the  Dillon  Savings  and  Loan  Associ- 
ation. He  saw  service  in  World 
War  I.    His  wife  also  survives. 

CHARLES  GARRISON  16,  vet- 
eran South  Carolina  newspaperman, 
died  in  his  sleep  at  his  Greenville 
home  on  February  7,  1969.  He  was  a 
roving  reporter  for  The  Greenville 
News  and  then  city  editor  of  The 
Greenville  Piedmont.  Later  he  be- 
came an  insurance  executive  but 
continued  his  writing.  He  was  an 
editorial  page  columnist  for  The 
Anderson  Independent  for  the  last 
25  years  and  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Western  Carolina  Textile 
Baseball  League.  A  native  of  Lau- 
rens, S.  C,  Garrison  served  with  an 
Army  ambulance  company  during 
World  War  I.  His  wife  and  one 
daughter  survive. 

DR.  ROGER  LEHEW  COE  '17  died 
at  his  Cayce,  S.  C,  home  on  October 
24,  1969,  at  age  74.  Born  in  Blacks- 
burg,  S.  C,  he  went  on  to  earn  his 
doctorate  in  education  at  George 
Peabody  College.  He  served  as  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  PC  from  1923 
to  1934.  He  left  to  become  state 
director  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration and  was  later  connected 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  as 
a  guidance  counselor  until  his  re- 
tirement. Surviving  are:  his  wife; 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  Coe  Ford 
'42;  and  three  sisters. 

CLARENCE  EDWARD  "CHICK" 
GALLOWAY  '19,  one  of  PC's  all- 
time  great  athletes,  former  major 
league  baseball  star  and  former  Blue 
Hose  coach,  died  at  his  Clinton  home 
on  November  7,  1969.  He  was  a 
native  of  Manning,  S.  C,  but  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Clinton. 

Galloway  was  an  all-state  per- 
former in  three  sports  at  PC,  played 
on  Walter  Johnson's  first  football 
team    and   went   on   to   become   the 


American  League's  top  shortstop 
while  playing  for  the  old  Philadel- 
phia Athletics  and  the  Detroit  Tigers 
(1918-28).  He  remained  in  the  ma- 
jors until  a  serious  head  injury  from 
a  pitched  ball  during  pre  -  game 
warmups  ended  his  playing  career 
in  1928  at  age  30.  He  returned  home 
to  become  first  a  merchant  and  then 
an  insurance  agent  with  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society. 

He  also  coached  the  PC  baseball 
team  from  1935  to  1943 — producing 
a  state  championship  team  in  1937 
and  later  training  pitcher  Lou  Bris- 
sie  for  his  future  career.  He  also 
scouted  for  several  major  league 
teams  and  encouraged  community 
recreation  efforts  for  young  people. 
In  1967  the  Clinton  Lions  Club  hon- 
ored him  as  "citizen  of  the  year." 

A  devout  Baptist  church  officer 
during  his  lifetime,  Galloway  is  sur- 
vived by:  wife  Sara;  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Mike  Turner;  and  brothers 
A.  E.  Galloway  '25,  J.  A.  Galloway 
'32  and  A.  B.  Galloway,  Jr. 

DR.  JAMES  LINA  NICKLES  '23 
died  in  a  Seneca,  S.  C,  hospital  on 
April  5,  1969,  at  age  67.  A  native  of 
Hodges,  S.  C,  he  attended  Atlanta 
Dental  College  after  graduation 
from  PC  and  had  practiced  dentistry 
in  Seneca  for  many  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Dental  Association  and  an  elder  in 
the  Seneca  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  wife,  two  sons,  two  daughters 
and  a  brother  survive. 

HAROLD  ARTHUR  COPELAND, 
SR.  '32  of  Clinton  also  died  on  April 
5,  1969.  Death  came  at  57  in  a  Co- 
lumbia hospital  for  the  Columbia  na- 
tive who  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Clinton.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  two  sons,  two 
step-sons,  two  step-daughters  and 
two  sisters,  one  of  them  Mrs.  Sarah 
Copeland  Nettles  '34. 

LAURENS  WILLIAMSON  MILL- 
ING '28  of  Darlington,  S.  C,  died  on 
February  28,  1969,  in  a  Columbia 
hospital.  A  poet  and  author,  he  had 
two  books  published  during  his  life- 
time. He  also  was  an  avid  outdoors- 
man  and  fisherman.  One  brother 
and  two  sisters  survive. 

ELDRED  WILLIAM  DAVEN- 
PORT '42  of  Hickory  Tavern,  S.  C, 
died  suddenly  at  a  Laurens  hospital 
on  May  12,  1969.  He  was  51.  A 
Laurens  County  native,  Davenport 
was  principal  of  the  Hickory  Tavern 
High  School  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Earlier,    he    coached    in    Greenville 


and  served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II.  His  wife  and  two  sons 
survive. 

BURT  CARRINGTON  COPLEY 
'49  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  died  in  an  Au- 
gusta hospital  on  July  5,  1969,  fol- 
lowing a  sudden  heart  attack.  He 
was  42.  An  honor  graduate  of  PC, 
Copley  had  been  employed  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  DuPont 
Co.  operation  at  the  Savannah  River 
Atomic  Energy  project.  He  was  a 
World  War  II  veteran.  Surviving  are: 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Betty  Taylor  Cop- 
ley '48;  three  daughters;  one  son; 
and  brothers  William  C.  Copley  '50, 
Gerald  L.  Copley  '51  and  Charles  T. 
Copley  '65. 

DR.  FLETCHER  STANLEY  HAR- 
DEE, JR.  '53  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
was  killed  in  the  crash  of  a  private 
plane  which  also  claimed  the  life  of 
his  13-year-old  son  and  another 
companion  presumably  around  Oc- 
tober 3,  1969.  That  is  the  date  radio 
contact  was  lost  with  the  plane  which 
was  not  found  until  three  weeks 
later  near  Daytona.  A  native  of 
Conway,  S.  C,  the  39-year-old 
Hardee  was  associated  with  Ocean- 
ade  Inns  real  estate  holding  corpo- 
ration. He  previously  had  served  as 
vice-president  of  New  Orleans  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
held  pastorates  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Thomasville,  N.  C,  Laurens  and 
Clinton.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  three 
sons,  a  sister  and  three  brothers. 

STAFF  SGT.  ALLAN  BROOKS 
CALLAWAY  '67  of  Decatur,  Ga., 
was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  on 
February  21,  1969.  He  was  serving 
with  Company  D  of  the  11th  Ar- 
mored Cavalry  at  Camp  Black  Horse 
when  he  was  fatally  wounded.  He 
had  earned  his  BS  degree  in  business 
administration  at  PC.  Surviving  are 
his  parents  and  one  brother,  the 
Rev.  Roe  Maxwell  Callaway,  Jr.  '63, 
who  recently  accepted  a  call  to 
serve  two  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Gretna,  Fla. 

LT.  CHARLES  SHARMAN.  Ill 
'68  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  was  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam  around  September 
12,  1969,  while  serving  with  Com- 
pany C,  1st  Reconnaissance  Battalion, 
1st  Marine  Division.  He  was  on 
patrol  near  Da  Nang  when  hit  by 
shrapnel  from  a  nearby  exploding 
ammunition  supply.  He  had  earned 
his  BS  in  biology  at  PC.  Surviving 
are  his  mother  and  a  sister. 

continued  on  page  35 
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Three   books  by  alumni   authors: 


Of  War,  the  Rural  South  and  Tennis 


Three  books  ranging  in  subject  from  the  rural  South 
to  tennis  courts  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe  have  been 
published  by  alumni  authors  in  recent  months. 

The   Mighty   Endeavor 

By  Charles  B.  MacDonald  '42 

Most  recently  off  the  press  is  The 
Mighty  Endeavor  by  Charles  B. 
MacDonald  '42  with  an  October  pub- 
lication date  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press. 

It  is  the  first  one-volume  history 
of  American  participation  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II — a  free-lance 
effort  by  the  alumnus  who,  as  Army 
deputy  chief  historian,  already  has 
written  three  books  of  the  official  se- 
ries on  the  US  Army  in  World  War  II. 
The  publishers  report  a  strong  advance  sale  for 
The  Mighty  Endeavor.  And  favorable  comments  have 
come  from  such  authoritative  sources  as:  Brig.  Gen. 
S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  author  of  Night  Drop;  Barbara  Tuch- 
man,  author  of  The  Guns  of  August;  and  John  Toland, 
author  of  The  Last   100  Days,  who  said: 

"No  other  military  historian  of  World  War  II  has 
Charles  MacDonald's  insight  into  the  inner  workings 
of  the  American  military  establishment.  No  other  book 
covers  the  entire  European  Theater  so  well.  The  Mighty 
Endeavor  is  an  objective  account,  impeccably  accurate, 
eminently  fair  and,  just  as  important,  always  readable." 
During  its  preparation  the  author  went  to  previously 
unavailable  sources  for  much  of  his  material.  He  had 
access  to  official  Army  records  and  many  original 
documents.  In  addition,  MacDonald  interviewed  enlisted 
men  as  well  as  such  top-ranking  participants  as  Gen- 
erals Eisenhower  and  Bradley. 

He  faces  the  great  issues  of  the  war  squarely,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  "mistakes"  and  tactical 
errors.  He  assesses  the  leaders  and  gives  human  in- 
terest insights  into  their  characters.  He  recounts  all  of 
the  campaigns  in  which  American  troops  fought,  from 
the  North  African  landing  to  V-E  Day. 

Charles  MacDonald  is  a  Dillon  County,  S.  C,  native 
who  received  his  BA  degree  from  Presbyterian  in  1942 
and  an  honorary  Litt.D.  in  1967.  He  has  been  with  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of 
the  Army,  since  1948,  and,  in  addition  to  his  official 
writing,  has  produced  Company  Commander  and  The 
Last  Offensive  (WWII)  is  scheduled  for  1970  publication, 
and  he  is  currently  working  on  the  official  history  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 


The   True   Country: 
Themes   in   the   Fiction   of  Flannery  O'Connor 

By  Carter  W.  Martin  '55 

Dr.  Carter  W.  Martin  '55,  associate  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Huntsville,  is 
the  author  of  The  True  Country;  Themes  in  the  Fiction 


of    Flannery    O'Connor,    published   by    Van'derbilt    Uni- 
versity Press  last  spring. 

In  it  he  examines  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  the  Georgia  author  who 
died  in  1964  at  the  height  of  her 
literary  career.  She  had  already 
published  two  novels  (Wise  Blood 
and  The  Violent  Bear  It  Away)  and 
a  collection  of  short  stories  (A  Good 
Man  Is  Hard  to  Find)  and  another 
collection  appeared  posthumously 
(Everything  That  Rises  Must  Con- 
verge). 

Dr.  Martin  analyzes  the  major 
devices  of  her  art:  her  symbolism,  humor,  satire  and 
irony.  He  demonstrates  that  O'Connor's  backwoods  and 
Southern  rural  characters  are  not  portrayed  in  a  super- 
ficially satirical  fashion  that  is  unnecessarily  violent; 
but  rather  are  players  in  a  drama  of  salvation  in  which 
the  macabre  is  used  to  shock  her  readers  into  awareness 
of  moral  and  spiritual  conflicts. 

Carter  Martin  has  been  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
faculty  since  1965  after  teaching  at  North  Carolina  State. 
A  native  of  York,  S.  C,  he  earned  both  his  MA  and 
PhD  degrees  from  Vanderbilt  after  receiving  his  BA 
from  PC. 


Inside   Tennis:   The   Technique   of  Winning 

By  Jim  Leighton  '61 

A  book  by  Jim  Leighton  '61,  en- 
titled Inside  Tennis:  Techniques  of 
Winning,  has  been  described  as  the 
first  book  on  tennis  for  both  the  be- 
ginner and  the  experienced  players 
and  teachers.  It  was  published  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  Prentice-Hall. 

Inside  Tennis  presents  Leighton's 
own  formula  for  teaching  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  game,  and  he  also 
calls  on  seven  other  leading  instruc- 
tors to  contribute  articles  in  their 
specialties.  Together  they  represent  the  best  tennis 
brains  in  the  teaching  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  by  Leighton, 
those  teachers  contributing  articles  are:  Bill  Lufler 
(former  PC  coach),  Pauline  Betz  Addie,  Bill  Murphy, 
Chet  Murphy,  Wayne  Sabin,  Welby  Van  Horn  and 
Dennis  Van  der  Meer.  Their  articles  present  a  strategic 
framework  for  learning  tennis  at  each  level  of  play 
(beginner,  intermediate  and  advanced),  stressing  defense 
as  the  basis  of  the  game  and  emphasizing  the  essential 
development  of  sound  groundstrokes. 

Jim  Leighton  coached  at  Presbyterian  College  for  12 
years  (1949-61)  and  since  that  time  has  been  the  Wake 
Forest  University  coach  and  professional  at  the  Old 
Town  Club,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  He  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  teams  and  players  in  the  colorful  history 
of  PC  tennis,  and  he  also  earned  international  recog- 
nition for  his  articles  in  World  Tennis  Magazine. 
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n  today's  climate  of  campus 
unrest  Presbyterian  College  stu- 
dents maintain  a  generally  calm 
and  responsible  attitude. 

They  sometimes  disagree  with 
established  patterns,  as  previous 
generations  of  PC  students  have 
disagreed  (and  often  about  the 
same  issues).  They  express  their 
views  perhaps  more  strongly 
now,  although  The  Blue  Stock- 
ing editorial  files  make  vividly 
current  reading  right  on  back  to 
the  first  issue  in  1920. 

Students  appear  more  serious, 
better  informed.  They  seem  to 
have  more  savvy  in  working 
within  established  channels  to 
express  their  views,  and  they 
are  afforded  more  opportunity 
for  this  by  student  representa- 
tion on  faculty  committees  and 
on  some  trustee  committees.  It 
is  sound  to  give  them  some 
recognition  in  the  partnership  of 
their  education. 

This  fact,  plus  the  close  cam- 
pus relationships,  prevents  the 
type  of  alienation  found  in  larger 
schools  where  masses  of  anony- 
mous students  feel  they  are  just 
numbers  in  the  computer  game. 

Perhaps  because  the  world  is 
more  serious  and  complex  today, 
there  is  less  "hi-jinks"  and 
humor  in  campus  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  students  perform 
many  real  community  services 
unheard  of  in  previous  genera- 
tions. Not  superficial  actions 
that  fizzle  after  the  fanfare,  but 
unselfish  acts  that  require  time 
and  sustained  effort — acts  appre- 
ciated by  the  community.    This 


BACK    OF    THE    BOOK 

The  Campus  Has  Always  Been  Restless 


story  will  be  covered  in  some 
depth  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

What  about  student  dissent 
at  PC?  There  have  been  no  dis- 
turbances, but  there  has  been 
some  normal  expression  -of  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Two  years  ago  a  dozen  stu- 
dents paraded  with  signs  up- 
holding "academic  freedom"  as 
a  protest  against  the  failure  to 
rehire  an  untenured  assistant 
professor.  Last  spring  about  the 
same  number  walked  in  a  re- 
stricted area  to  express  their 
feelings  against  compulsory 
ROTC  (not  against  the  program 
but   the  two-year  requirement). 

Students  have  advocated  a 
more  liberal  drinking  rule  and 
voluntary  chapel  attendance  — 
familiar  issues   over   the   years. 

The  nation-wide  Vietnam 
Moratorium  of  mid-  October 
found  PC  students  discussing 
the  issue,  attending  an  evening 
panel  discussion  in  which  both 
liberal  and  conservative  views 
were  aired,  and  voicing  the 
universal  wish  for  peace.  Some 
wore  black  arm  bands.  A  few 
weeks  later  many  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  members  signed 
in  support  of  President  Nixon's 
efforts  to  bring  peace. 

Student  views  on  all  issues 
are  given  more  consideration  by 
the  establishment  now.  They  are 
not  catered  to,  and  many  pro- 
posals are  not  adopted,  but  there 


is  a  forum  for  student  leaders  to 
have   some   participation. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  big  differ- 
ence from  previous  years.  Stu- 
dents have  always  had  their 
complaints  and  protests;  they 
simply  did  not  feel  they  would 
get  any  serious  consideration  in 
the  decision-making  process. 

Remember  some  of  the  earlier 
protests  at  PC?  Many  were  more 
extravagant  than  today's. 

Dr.  Marshall  Dendy,  class  of 
1923  and  1967  General  Assembly 
moderator,  recalls  how  the  stu- 
dent body  of  his  day  staged  a 
mass  demonstration  against  the 
quality  of  the  dining  hall  food. 
He  helped  to  lead  a  short-lived 
rebellion  that  saw  students  buy- 
ing a  large  supply  of  tripe  and 
heaping  it  on  tables  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dining  hall.  The  move- 
ment backfired,  however,  when 
the  tripe  was  collected  and 
served  for  the  next  two  meals. 

A  trustee  of  the  1930's  resigned 
because  of  a  critical  Blue  Stock- 
ing editorial. 

Another  editorial  in  1941  — 
entitled  "Cheese  It,  Youse  Guys, 
de  Cops"  —  dealt  with  the  sorry 
relationship  between  the  Clinton 
police  and  errant  PC  students. 
No  similar  situation  exists  to- 
day, although  there  are  some 
minor  brushes  with  the  law. 

And  remember  the  light  feud- 
ing between  ROTC  cadets  and 
members  of  the  "home  guard," 


College   Policy  on 

Although  PC  has  not  been  afflicted  with  student 
disturbances — nor  does  it  anticipate  any — the  board 
of  trustees  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  policy 
outlining  the  College  position.  The  resulting  regula- 
tion quoted  below  is  taken  directly  from  the  1969-70 
student  handbook: 

"The  College  has  established  channels  of  commu- 
nication for  all  operations  including  procedures  for 
students  to  elect  their  representative  and  make  known 
their  wishes.  The  student  government  and  the  Blue 
Stocking  also  provide  abundant  opportunities  to  be 
heard  as  well  as  the  open  doors  of  all  administrative 
offices.  The  faculty  discipline  committee  with  the 
concurrence   of   the    College   president    has    adopted 


Student   Demonstrations 

the  following  policies: 

"(a)  The  College  recognizes  and  equally  protects 
the  right  of  any  student  or  group  of  students  to 
demonstrate  peaceably.  Any  demonstration  should 
be  registered  with  the  dean  of  students  who  will 
designate  an  appropriate  area  for  the  purpose. 

"(b)  Any  interference  by  any  means  whatsoever  of 
scheduled  college  exercises  or  the  destruction  of 
property,  the  unauthorized  occupation  of  any  build- 
ings or  physical  contact  will  not  be  tolerated. 

"(c)  Any  student  failing  to  comply  with  paragraph 
(a)  or  found  guilty  of  violation  of  paragraph  (b)  above 
will,  through  regular  judicial  processes,  be  excluded 
from  further  participation  in  the  life  of  the  College." 
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the  catcalls  and  irreverent  re- 
marks about  "boy  scouts"?  It 
wasn't  termed  a  demonstration 
then,  but  in  1950  Douglas  Kiker 
(now  a  news  commentator  on 
the  Huntley  -  Brinkley  Show) 
herded  together  a  disreputable- 
looking  squad  of  non-cadets, 
wearing  uniforms  wrong-side- 
out  and  carrying  brooms  and 
plumber's-helpers  for  rifles,  to 
drill  on  the  plaza  during  Federal 
inspection  of  ROTC.  His  was  no 
special  protest,  and  the  campus 
simply  enjoyed  a  laugh.  What 
would  it  be  termed  today? 

A  dramatic  form  of  protest  was 
registered  in  the  early  1950's, 
however,  when  the  first  sign  of 
spring  each  year  was  the  throw- 
ing of  the  little  coal  heaters  from 
the  second  floor  windows  of 
perpetually  cold  Laurens  Hall. 


And  around  the  turn  of  the 
'60  decade  several  students 
demonstrated  against  the  dining 
hall  again  by  setting  up  a  hot 
dog  booth  outside  the  old  hall 
and  serving  hot  dogs  free  to  stu- 
dents as  they  emerged  from 
dinner.  Signs  added  insult. 

The  stories  are  endless  —  and 
become  more  colorful  with  each 
class  reunion  —  of  the  high- 
spirited  campus  days  of  zany 
actions,  the  dramatic  gesture  and 
rebellion  against  the  adult 
routine. 

Much  is  the  same  on  the  PC 
scene  today,  where  the  individ- 
ual searches  out  his  identity  and 
the  sap  still  rises  in  impulsive 
youthfulness.  But  there  is  a 
difference.  In  many  ways  it 
seems  much  of  the  humor  and 
light-heartedness  have  departed 


from  the  campus,  replaced  by  a 
seriousness  that  sometimes  be- 
comes grim.  If  this  tends  to 
darken  our  nostalgic  view,  it 
does  underscore  an  awareness 
and  earnestness  of  purpose 
among  those  who  strive  here. 

Although  they  are  sometimes 
impatient  to  "tell  it  like  it  is," 
our  students  approach  issues 
with  a  generally  level-headed 
view.  Bobby  Johnston,  student 
body  president  from  Columbus, 
Ga.,  and  an  outstanding  campus 
leader,  expresses  the  sentiments 
of   the    present    PC    generation: 

"We  do  not  try  to  usurp  any 
authority  from  our  elders,  but 
students  do  feel  a  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  up  for 
change  where  it  seems  to  be 
needed." 

—BHH 
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WILLIAM    FREDERICK    MYERS, 

a  senior  from  Charlotte,  died  Octo- 
ber 5,  1969,  in  a  Columbia  hospital 
from  injuries  received  the  day  be- 
fore in  a  one-car  accident  between 
Clinton  and  Joanna.  Returning 
from  taking  his  "date"  to  Newberry, 
he  apparently  lost  control  of  the 
automobile  which  left  the  road  and 
hit  a  tree.  Myers  was  majoring  in 
history  and  political  science  toward 
entering  law  school.  Surviving  are 
his  parents  and  two  sisters. 

JEAN  ELLEN  KIRKLEY,  20-year- 
old  junior  from  Bishopville,  S.  C, 
was  fatally  injured  in  a  head-on 
collision  of  two  automobiles  between 
Clinton  and  Greenwood  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1969.  She  died  shortly  after 
arrival  at  the  Greenwood  hospital. 
Four  other  persons   also   were  hos- 


pitalized including  PC  senior  Ray- 
mond Smith,  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, and  Ronnie  Davenport  of 
Joanna,  lone  occupant  of  the  other 
car  and  a  former  PC  student  home 
on  furlough  from  the  Air  Force. 
Miss  Kirkley  was  a  Dean's  List  stu- 
dent majoring  in  mathematics.  Her 
parents  and  one  sister  survive. 

Professor  McGuire  Dies 
DR.  GEORGE  MORRIS  McGUIRE, 

associate  professor  of  education  and 
department  chairman,  died  at  his 
Asheville,  N.  C,  home  on  October  3, 
1969,  after  an  illness  of  two  months. 
He  was  56  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  College  faculty 
for  three  years. 

A  native  of  Piketon,  Ohio,  Mc- 
Guire earned  his  BA  degree  from 
Hampton  -  Sidney    College,    his    MA 


from  Montclair  State  College  and 
his  Ed.D.  from  Duke  University. 
Before  coming  to  PC  in  1966,  he 
taught  for  several  years  at  David 
Millard  High  School  and  in  the 
evening  school  at  Asheville-Biltmore 
College.  Earlier,  he  had  taught  in 
private  preparatory  schools  in  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia,  was  head- 
master of  Montrose  School  in  Essex 
Falls,  N.  J.,  and  dean  at  Asheville's 
Ben  Lippen  School. 

An  efficient  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator with  a  keen  interest  in  stu- 
dents, Dr.  McGuire  greatly  strength- 
ened the  teacher  -  training  program 
during  his  brief  tenure  at  PC.  He 
also  helped  to  develop  the  special 
education  program  and  the  graduate- 
credit  arrangement  with  Clemson 
University.  His  wife,  three  daugh- 
ters and  a  son  survive. 


The  alumni  board  of  directors  jor  1969  and  newly  elected  1970  directors  met  at  Homecoming.  Attending,  left  to 
right:  Seated— Leland  Vaughan  '62,  Graham  Edmunds  '62,  Tom  Carrie  '64,  Bill  McSween  '39,  Louie  Porter  '41,  Gene 
McCaskill  '43,  L.  C.  Brooker  '49.  Standing— Ben  Hay  Hammet  '43,  Furman  Pinson  '33,  Mike  Turner  '48,  Bill  Hagood 
'60,  Bill  Hart  '57,  Mrs.  Georgia  Blakely  Thomason  '34,  Ferd  Jacobs  '50,  Ed  Timmerman  '50,  PC  student  president 
Bobby   Johnston,    Lorton   Gray  '33,   Edward  Kenney   '50,   James  McClary  '36,  and  PC  Professor  David  Morefield  '48. 
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Matthew  Lynn:  PC's  Second  General  Assembly  Moderator  in  Three  Years 


Congratulations  from  retiring  Moderator  P.  D.  Mille 


For  the  second  time  in  three  years  a  PC 
alumnus  serves  as  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  US. 

Dr.  R.  Matthew  Lynn,  class  of  1924,  currently 
reigns  as  head  of  this  highest  church  court  after 
his  election  last  spring.  In  1967  the  position 
was  filled  by  Dr.  Marshall  Dendy  '23,  then 
executive-secretary  of  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education. 

At  Homecoming  this  fall  PC  bestowed  upon 
Matthew  Lynn  its  1969  A1  jii  Gold  P  Award 
for  "outstanding  achievement  in  his  chosen 
profession  which  reflects  credit  upon  Presby- 
terian College."  Many  of  his  reuniting  class- 
mates were  present  for  the  occasion. 

Dr.  Lynn  (and  brothers  Ross  and  Robert 
who  followed  him)  came  to  the  College  from 
Thornwell  Orphanage,  where  his  father  served 
as  president  for  many  years.    After  collecting 


The  Alumni  Gold  P  Award  from  President  Weersing 


his  BA  degree  here,  he  went  on  to  Union  Theo- 
logcal  Seminary  in  Virginia  to  earn  his  bachelor 
of  divinity  and  subsequently  did  graduate  work 
at  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Seminary.  He 
holds  an  honorary  DD  from  Austin  College. 

Lynn  has  spent  most  of  his  ministerial  career 
in  Texas.  He  held  early  pastorates  in  Coleman 
and  Brownsville  before  assuming  the  job  of 
minister  of  education  of  the  Houston  First 
Church  from  1943  to  1947.  He  then  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Midland  First  Church  and  has 
served  that  congregation  for  the  past  22  years, 
building  it  to  more  than  1,600  members. 

His  active  participation  in  church  court  affairs 
has  found  Matthew  Lynn  serving  on  various 
General  Assembly  committees  and  as  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  Texas.  He  is  currently  chairman 
of  that  synod's  General  Council  and  a  trustee  of 
Austin  College. 


